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POPULAR RECOLLECTIONS. 


BERANGER. 





Long, long in many a lowly home 
They'll fondly still recall his glory : 
And yet, for fifty years to come, 
The cottage hear no other story. 


When foes marched over poor Cham- 
pagne > 
He bol¢ly braving thousand dangers, 
Seemed singly fighting to sustain 
The war against the invading stran- 


There, many a time, at close of day, gers. 


The villagers shall meet, and say, 

Mother, to make the moments fly, 

Tell us a tale of times gone by. 

‘What though his rule, they sey, was 
stern, 


One evening, at this very hour, 
i heard a knocking at the door ; 
1 opened—Saints! "twas he again ! 
A feeble escort all his train. 
We hail his memory with delight. He sat here where you see me sit : 
—Tell us of him, good grandmamma, nee of war with thougbiful 
' i 
Tel ws of bier to-night ! — Did he sit there, good grandmamma’ 
My children, in this hamlet here, And*did he sit just there ! 
Followed by kings, I saw his car- 
riage : 
How time will fly! it was the year 
I first kept house, upon my mariiage. 


I brought some wine at his desire, 
And our brown loaf I well remem- 
ber; 
He dried his clothes, and soon the fire 
I climbed{our little slope to see Inclined his heavy eyes to slumber. 
The great folk pass, and there was he! 
He wore a small cocked hat that day, 
And a plain riding-coat of gray. 
Near him | trembled ; but hessaid, 
‘* Bon jour, my dear; how do you 
do!” 
—He spoke to you, good grandmamma, 
You say he spoke to you! 


He woke, and saw my tears, and cried, 
Still hope, fair hostess ; soon beside 
The walls of Paris, 1, perchance, 
May yet avenge the wrongs of France! 
He went away : and ever since 
I've kept the cup before him set. 
—-You have it yet, good grandmamma, 
Oh have you got it yet! 
A year from thence, by chance I came 
One day to Paris, and | found him 
Rolling in state to Notre Dame 
With all his splendid court around 
him. 


See, here it is. Soon lost to Hope, 
On ‘o his fall the Chief was hurried 
He, once anointed by the Pope, 
In a lone deeert isle was buried. 


Long time they looked for him, and 
none 

Wouid deem he was for ever gone ; 

They said, he’s sailed beyond the ete» 

Strange lands siial) hear he’ victoric 

But oh! how sorrowful | felt 


And how rejoiced the people were 
To see the hero passing there ! 
And then, they said, the very skies 
Looked smiling on his pagesntries, 
He had a gracous look and smile, 

And Heaven had sent an infant boy. When the sad tale was told aright ! 
—What joy for you, good grandmam. ~—God bless you, dear, good grand- 
ma ! mamma! 

Oh! what atime for joy ! God bless you and good night. ! 


FORGET ME NOT. 
Forget me not! the heart’s imploring cry, 
Shrinking, how vainly! from the appointed doom : 
All cherished things the breath of time sweeps by ; 
Love lingers not beside the silent tomb. 


Forget me not—there is no spell to bind 
Our fading image on another's soul ; 
Their vows are rose leaves scattered by the wind, 
And thought seeks freedom from a sad control.—S. V. 








REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS 
BY GALLIO., 


BENJAMIN D’ISRAELL 


The honourable member for Shrewsbury has not formally resigned his com- 
mission in the Republican Army of Letters, and having now absented himself 
from service for an unreasonable time, has incurred all the perils and dangers 
of a literary court martial_— What those perils and dangers may be is another 
question, and any body who would solve it should remember an anecdote of a 
certain statesman who was accustomed to terrify opposition debaters by threat- 
ening that he would move “ that their words be taken down.” In the privacy 
of the cabinet, one of his colleagues once said to him—* But suppose a man’s 
words were taken down, what would be the consequence !”’ 


* The L—d only 
knows, my dear fellow,” was the reply. 


Ieaac D'Israeli, Esq., is the learned and ingenious editor of various *!C 


sUTI- 

” , 
oities of Literature, among which is the sunject of my sketch. The fa'her 
has made himself a place and a name in literature, chiefly by his curiosities, but 
partly by his whitewashing of James the First, and by certain commentaries on 


the faith; fortunes, and fate of his successor. These latter, by the way, drew 
upon him the ire of Lord Nugent (the uncle of the present Duke of Bucking- 
ham,) who, for family reasons, is pleased to take a great ir 


interes the purity 
ef motive and character of John Hampde , ; 


or Hamden. This forty shilling 





| Venctia is a poor affair, written to bring in Shelley and Byron. 





smartest novels which have amused the world. Hurry, which characterizes’ 
everything D'israeli writes, is whipped and spurred into fury throughout the 
book. But in spite of having no time to atted to anything which takes place 

we have a strong and defined impression of the whole story. The characters 
are nothing but sketches, but they have ten times the force of most people's 
elaborated paintings. The precocious, audacious, successful, charlatan hero 
takes one’s breath away ashe dashes through the world, bawling for claret 
when in petticoats, discomfitting his school boys, masters and all, philosophiz. 
ing to senators, and cheating statesmen, improvising natural history, and mak- 
ing astronomical love to German ladies, * a gentleman who fights, and writes, 
and drivex,”’ and finally setting himself right with society by shooting the man 
he has deceived, and then retiring into the bosom of his family to recover from 
| his exertions. Virian Grey is a hero in earnest—none of your walking gentlemen 
| —in fact, no gentleman at all, but a very entertaining person. This bouk esta 

| blished our novelist. 





The author of Virran Grey was at once somebody, and 


| poor Miss Landon devoted a portion of one of the most charming novels we | 


| have, toa discussion of the merits of the writer, deciding that the book was 
dangerous to ambitious men, and that Mr. D'Israeli was himself an “ i!l-natur 
ed’ young man. 
| He was an ill-advised one at any rate, for he published three additional 
volumes of Vivian Grey, taking the hero into Germany, and Heaven knows 
where else. ‘The falling off was fearful, but not so fearful as it pleased the 
eritics to say. The book is ludicrous enough, especially when the avthor sets 
his hero a-catching German Counts in large neis, and pursuing equally proba. 
ble diversions. But there is a great deal of wit, and life, and observation, in 
the quieter scenes, and the character of Emilus Von Asplingen, the inserutabl: 
coxcomb, is capitally developed, and makes the novel worth reading. The ad 





the absurb tempest at the conclusion was never intended to be the actuel termi 
| nation of Vivian Grry, but that a third series was in contemplation 


Out with 
| it by all mears, Mr. D'israeli, 


| Contarina Fleming, a * psychological romance,” (the author wished to re- 
| verse the order of the titles, but the publisher knew better,) 1s a book of which 
Mr. D'Israeli is said to be proud. 


It is quite impossible to read i:—that is to 
| say, |, who Auve read it, 


say so—but it is good reading towards bed-tine 
There is a scene in it in which a number of people meet to write upon a wal! 
what they respectively conceive to be the most important Truth 
Fleming comes last, and writes—time. | should have written— 
| ILlike the Young Duke better than anything else of D’Israeli's 
| very moral story, but it is a very brilliant one, and is brilliantly written. I re 
member, too, that there ts a bold blunder in the middle of i—the Duke, in a 
desperate rage, summons his architect, who arrives * quick as lightning after 
| thunder.”” For my own part, I do not dishke this way of subverting the laws 
| of nature, for the purpose of fiction. 





Contarina 


DYSPEI'SLA 


‘The iormer 
| isa little above the author, the latter a little before him. 


Neither comes com 
| fortably into the story 


There are some good chance hits scattered throughout 
the book ; and as Mr. D'Israeli does not appear, by any means, to have formed 
a very high estimate of Lord Byron, the * /Il-nature” of the novel chiefly comes 
out in the exceeding fustian which the Childe, in his character of Lord Cadur 
cis, is made to talk Venetia herself is a very ill-conducted young lady, quite 
unworthy of the frank and honest sailor, to whom she is given when the poets 
are drowned. 


on 


But Henrietta Temple, a love story, is the most artistical of any of Mr. 1"'Is 
raeli’s novels. We have several real characters in it, and also several fictitious 
ones, which are not too weak to keep company with the realities The dia 
logue is very curious; it is an attempt to let written dialogue be really the 
loose language of conversation; this is a novelty, if nota merit. ‘The sketch 
of the Count D’Orsay, with his dishevelled Englieh, and of the late Ephraim 
Bond, the gaming-house keeper, are life-like. The young ladies of my ac 


for their accuracy 

But our vovelist’s great aim has been to be a Parliament-man, and, after 
much toil and divers discomfitures, he has succeeded. He formerly sat for a 
boroug of minor importance, but he is now the member for Shrewsbury, one of 
the twelve representatives of Shropshire, who, in unreformed days, were called 
Lord Clive’s Twelve Apostles He has been of various shades of politics, 
having started as ‘‘a Whig, and something more,” and being now a thorough 
going Tory. A despe rate quarrel with O'Connell, a few years ago, in which 
the Agitator not only alluded to Mr. D'fsraeli’s Hebrew ancestry, but described 
him as a descendant from “the impenitent thief upon the cross,” roused our 
novelist into terrific menaces against Daniel. And as the latter will 


O'Connell had recently taken up his father’s cause, and fought Lord Alvaniey 
on his behalf, the novelist challenged Mr. M. O'Connell. and took every means 
in his power of ** making a fight of it.” But Mr. Morgan O'Connell * backed 
out” of the affair. 

Mr. D’Israeli also involved himself in a very awkward squabble with the Courts 
of Law, in connexion with some vengeance he thought fit to threaten against a 
well known parliamentary advocate, for certam severe remarks made in the 
discharge of his duty 
Court, and receive due castigation. But he “ gave 4s good as he got ;” and 
his deprecatory address was a very clever performance. 





Certain letters in the Times, sioned Runnymede, were uriversally attributed 


| to Mr D' Israeli, and are now, I am told, sold in London m a collected form (at 





t the elder Disraeli holds ev ' 2 | a sadly reduced price) with his name attached to them vw vendors. They 
a'rio le elge srae 10108 eve hes . hl - P atthe , | ny 
par j i n cheaper still, and a battle to f | wake adueet @nll pert, and that is all; bat as he has not acknowledged them, | 
tween the Lord of Lilies and the Master of Bradenham Ipou the subject—in | , . se then ' = 
; - . yi , have no right to crit » them here 
wi co t, as in scores of others where FE : have been envaved— | ' , , ' 
neh oniict, oF h 6 ere English arms have been e aged A tragedy, ¢ lled Alarcos, is about the last thing out novelist has published. 
the lilies went down. The reverend senior has also had a less d ed { i 
the person of Mr. Bolton Cornev. wh ; . , : »'| | Te is founded upon a Spanish tale, and is vigorously written lf what I hear of 
t yerson of | bolton Corey, 0, some ye ae rit j riti- | gu. , 
1e | ) ; I : ’ n me years ago, printed a } of criti | Charles Kean be true, Alarcos, considerably altered, would bea good character 
cal Illustration of the ‘ Curiosities,” in return for which D' Israeli strated | ¢ 
him in away which was » amusing the ‘ : : for him ' 
werysentr Gy y Gr p wie nd Mr. Diet ian satisfactory. Mr. ( ye I once read a very poor song, written for some Buckinghamshire political 
‘ o 0 -enwich, ‘ ~ 1, ic] ' ly meratu.- | j r 
, m “sreenwich, and Mr. 1) israell, in conclading his reply, congratu- | ginner by Mr. D’jeraeli—l think it was called the Yeomen of Bucks. 1 only 
lated his antagonist on being qualified for admission intothe hospital there. for , 
. > = ‘ Sr aw “| remember it by a singi« e, which set forth that, should rebellion a:se, those 
said the Master of Bradensam, “I have not left him a leg to stand of So! liant : be i 
, 4 = . . valiant p ons would be tounc 
that cur novelist comes of a true literary stock. Bane persons Would , 
“sc } eto on 1 ¢) , ng (oeen.”’ 
It is uecessary, also, to mention that the D'Isracli family is of Hebrew ex Astir in their saddles to guard the young \Jueen 
traction, a fact which a reader of the Curiosities would probably glean ther I submitted, at the time, that the author meant astride 
from The Wondrous Tale cf Alroy. the earliest of the 1 ve | ry When our nove ist fret entered Par iament be was not very svc cessful! but 
tions, had its origin in the natural tendency of the author's mind to being laughed dow: n one occesion, he told the House that the time would 
connected with Israeli-tish history. [t is a curious book—a ve come when it would glad to hear im. He was right, every debate unproved 
—with some talent, and a creat quar . f rubvich in i The ng | him, he spoke * vently wel,” upon the Copyr ght question, and more re- 
scenes bet we en the hero, Alroy, and the Q are « red wit en@ | cently has ac { ably upon questions of foreign policy. Lord Pal 
warmth ; I have also a recollection of that gentleman in the act of tear g Up, merston is his bére noir, out carries rather too many guns for the novelist. 
- y . | ‘ } a . ‘ 
a tree by the roots, in order to the dashing out the a‘ns of somebody who had En fin, 1 do not rank D'Israeli very high among the intellects of the age. His 
_ ,? letar > ‘ ‘ i 
insulted Alroy’s <ister. Part of the book is intended to be lyrical, although | forte has been a ready tact whieh taught him to seize the topic of the day, and 
printed continuously—e g.—“ Before the gate, my maidens wait, to profie r| an imitative talent which taught bim to handle it to the taste of the day. He 
» 2 , ; 
=e the robe of 7 &c.—a style of writing which was probably in the re- | has been fortunate in several respects, and not the least sv in his marriage with 
collection of Dr. Maginn when he introduced a portrait of the novel st with} Mrs. Wyndham Lewis. which has placed him beyond the necessity of writing. 
“a > a ¢ = ‘ 1 ' 
O, reader dear! now pray ] ook here, and you shall spy, the forehead high,| I have not seen him for some years, the last time I had the pleasure, he form- 
and sparkling eye, of Benjamin D'Israeli, the wondrous boy, who wrote Alroy,”| ed a quarter of a very distinguished partie carrée. It was a travelling party, 
&c. However, Alroy was about to be impaled, when | 


2 his head came off, I for- 
get how, and then J Jaid down the book 


which drove to Bradenham, one Sunday morning. The three companions of 


our novelist were the beautiful Lady Sykes, the painter of the Vow of the Pea 


But Vivian Grey—that is to say, the first series of the work—is one of the cock, and the present Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 


venture with Violet Fame is very prettily told, and I am disposed to think tha’ | 


It is not a} 


quaintance tell me that the love scenes are rather mawkish, from which | argue | 


nt fight, | 
it is due to the personal courage of Mr. D'Isracli to say, that as Mr. Morgan | 


For this our novelist had to appear et the bar of the | 





| BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE THEO. 
DORE HOOK 
| 


From the last Quarterly Review. 
(Continued.) 

Tt may be supposed that if he was delighted with the Mauritius, its society 
was enchanted with him He was but twenty-five when he arnwed—and the 
sudden advancement of his position and enlargement of his resources must 
have had rather an exciting than a sobering influence on such a temperament 
ns hyp at that buoyant age. He was of course the life and soul of the hospi- 
talities of the place and all its amusements and diversion—the phonia of his 
Thule. He became, among other things, a leading man on the (wrf—and re- 
| peatedly mentions himself as having been extremely successfal in the pecu- 

niary results of that dangerous pursuit. His own hospitality was most liberal 
| —many an Indian venteran yet delights to recall the cordial weleome he found 

at La Redwife during a brief sojourn at the Mauritius; and not a few such 
persons "Tere unconsc! ysuly sitting for their pictures in crayon then, and in 
pen and Afterward, while they displayed their Oriential aire before the 
juvenile Freasurer, their profuse Amphitryon. His journal would make it 
easy enovgh to identify not a few of the Quihia in his “* Sayings and Doings” 
and other novels of later life—but perhsps their spectros all haant the Long 
Walk at Choltenham—requiescant ! ) 


| 


Toward the end of 1817 General Farquhar found it necessary, from the 
state of his health, to repair for a time to England, and Major General Gage 
John Ball was sworn in as deputy-governor during his absence. On this 
cceasion the Governor appointed a commission, consisting of five of the pnn- 
| cipal offieial men in the colony, to examime the accounts and contents of the 
treasury, in order that the finsnee department might be handed ever to his sve- 

cessor in & condition of ascertained correctvess, The comminsioners signed a 
| report that they had examined the whole accordingly, and that books and chest 
were all in the proper state, 


Their report was dated November 19th; and 
| Sur R. Farquhar sailed 
On the 1th of J 
from William <A! 


notwithstanding 


inuary, 1918, Lieatenant-Governor Hall received a letter 
n, aclerk in the Treasury-Office, announcig to him that, 
i@ above report, a grave error existed, and had been passed 
over in the treasurer's accounts No creda had been given for a eum of 
37,000 dollars, which sum he, Allen, knew to havé been paid in at the Trea- 
sury some fifteen months before 


General Hall instantiy communicated this information to ! 
| appointed another commis 
and accounts 


Hook, and 
public chest 
{ February; 
them on that and on several successive 
tfe addressed, while his exammation was in progress, “letters upon 
| letiexs tm the deputy-governor and also to the commissioners, in which he 

reiWraled » aeoertions that «a large deficiency earmted, that tte esistence had 
| been known to himeelf during many succeeding quarters, and that he bad se 
| long concealed « from reluctance to bring huneell into collision with his sa 
perior, the treasurer. His letters, from the first very strangely written, became 
wilder at every step; and, on the morning of the 271h, before the com- 
missioners met, he shot himself. His last letter alleged that he had been tam- 
pered with by Hook, who offered to pay him thenceforth an allowance of 26 
dollars pee month if he would iestantly make his escape from the Mauritios, 
and never re-appear there ; but the person whom he named as having brought 
Hook's message instantly contradited the statement in foto on oath before 
the commissioners. ‘There were masy other witnesses; and the result was 
the detection of not a few irregularities, omissions, and discrepancies in the 
books of the Treasury 


ion to re-ecamine the condition af 

The commission began their work on the Lith 
Allen wee examined tira roce before 

| days 


The inquiry proceeded till the 9k of Much; at eleven that night Hook 
was arrested at a friend's house, where he wag eupping, and dragged, by 
| torch-light, through crowded streets to the comion prison. The town having 
shortly before been the scene of a terrible conflagration, the prison had been 
almost entirely destroyed. There was only one w)| in which the treasurer 
| could be placed, and that was in so wretched a condition that at three in the 
| morning he was admitted to bail, escorted to the house ef his bailman, and left 
| there under his surveillance, by the police. After a few dave he was handed 
| over to the care of a military detachment, and embarked wits them for England 

as a culprit, to be tried for crimes. Before be sailed his property in the island 
was disposed of, and the whole amount placed to the public cretit in the Trea- 
sury. Even the minutest articles belonging to him were seized. After he was 
on board ship, a negro slave came i to beg his acceptimce of his 
| writing-desk, which the poor fellow had boeght at the auction fur ten shil- 
lings 

He had a protracted and most unhappy voyage of nine months. For one 
whole month they were tossed in a hurricane off the Cape of Good Hope, end 
for six weeks reduced to the allowance of half a pound of mouldy biscuit and 
half a pint of water by the day. While refitting at the Cape, however, Hook, 
who had by that time conciliated the regard of hie keepers by his unshaken 
forritude and good-hamoured submission, was made their companion on 
shore, on parole ; and how completely he could, under such calamitous cir- 
cumstances, exert his faculties of observation, we may jadge from the most 
picturerque sketches of the Cape, the cap'tal, and its inhabitants, which occur 
| in one of his subsequent stories—Marwell. The ship also stopped for a day 

or two at St. Helena; and, by the kindness of the officers, Hook accompanied 
them when they went to Longwood to be presented to Napoleon. We Lave 
before us a clever coloured drawing by him of the ante-room at the ex-em- 
| peror’s levee, which ought to be engraved—it is the best specimen we have 
j seen. A slighter sketch of the great man solus, inscribed “ Fatty, late A 
was etched some years ago It represents a most uncouth obesity, Al a 
dismal sulkiness of visage. Here he encountered the late Lord Charles 
| Somerset, on bis way to assume the governorship of the Cape Lord Charles, 
who had met bim in London occasionally, and knew nothing of his arrest, said, 
“| hope you are not going home for your health, Mr. Hook.” “ Why,” said 
Theodore, “1 am sorry to say, they think there's something wrong in the 
che at.” 
The ship reached Portsmouth in Janvary, 1919, and the warrant of the arrest 
and other documents were transmitted to London, and referred to the law-offi- 
\cers. The Attorney General reported that, however irreguler Mr. Hook's 
official conduct might have been, and however justly he might be 
| secuted for a civil debt, there was no apparent ground for a criminal procedure. 
He was therefore liberated ; and reaching London with tio gold mohurs in his 
| pocket, was immed ately subjec ted to the scrutiny of the Audit Board—a scra- 
t-nv which did not termimate until after the lapse of nearly five years. 
During this long suspense, et ronal examinations and cross-examinations 
before the auditors of public eccounte, and a very voluminous series of corres- 
_pondence with them and with others on the subject of the defaleation, had not 
| occupied the whule of Hook's attention. If they had, he must bave starved ; 
| for thoogh his successor was not appointed till late in the inquiry, he never 
| received 4 farthing in his official capacity from the hour of bis original arrest. 
We are not able to trace him very exactly through several months following 
bis return. His father had died shortly before he reached E and. He makes 
his long expatristed hero, Maxwell, devote his first hour in to*s 
to visit the well-known street in which his youthful hours were passed : 
‘ He stopped before and gazed upon the door, and on the very steps that 
it, and a thousand reflections remembrances came into his mind. 
teas a time when he was welcomed into it by the cheering looks of 





He 
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_— — — 
and the aweet smiles of love : now it stood sullenly shut upon him —the closed 
windows d to the death of all his hopes and pleasures. 





Mr. Tueopore Hoox. 





to conjure up euch thoughts as these in minds not given moch to sorrow, 404 | this paper. Partly out of good nature, and partly from an anxiety to show 
atrike dogger into hearts which those who knew them not believe incapable | this gentleman bow little desirous we are to be associated with him, we have | 
Cs } | 
By the end of 1819, we believe, - = a ——— -r 8 see = | sensibility and affected Geeocdiidbnces. “We tre teeo We Genfess that two hinge 
£ t Somers Town, where his household consisted of a single m surprise us in this business: the first, that anything we have thought worth 
ra, vad formed connexions with newspapers or magazines, which supplied | vallishing should have been mistaken for Me. Hook’, pot » ae ty pore 
the emall necessities of the passing day, He seems at first to have felt his | , person as Mr. Hook should think himself disgraced by a connexion with | 
position far too painfully to think of reclaiming anv but a few of his older and, | fous Bou. 

comparatively speaking, humble allies—soch as Mathews, Terry, avd good Nevertheless, as Asmodeus says, “ Enfin, tout est connu.’ By and by, bY 
Maske Till ; the fast of whom bad snconstared “ — Sorieg - “y hinde slow degrees, imaginary culprits were cleared one after anyther : the weight o! 
and was now perhaps, except himself, the poorest of the set. , ue the fo + | cconletiite stogiston SUR cai'the digi heat-—and euajagubeggpese weet the! 
SE Te ae Font hdelp Anceg h rs ” win e1 ” | certain victims of * Buli” began to bestir themselves in the House of Commons. | 
professioval adv.ce of Messrs. Powel and Broderip. a cor a oe we touching the protracted investigation of the Audit Board. Hook, with his 
be wise to ae 7 pa wagnelne + ~ ni ial of it ie waned | #ative sense and now ample experience of this world's ways, must have fe't, the 
Cas me Ee ve Dene oe a . and rement othing | minute that work began, that every blow he had been dealing against the Whigs 
before the publisher lost heart. We n “ r saw but one, and remem +a . called | Had tended to rivet his own fetters. Nothing bot bare jasice need be hoped | 
fat, cept that it contioa » lng blll of provoking povgwney cae for mow ~merey wo hin would be gratitude for Mrs. Muggi's Visit to the | 
Sania aus a4 of he theatres under the name of * Pigeons and Crows | Quees, é Hampty-Dumpry, * Ags Sss-Ination , last, net least, for that trne | 

ont sng fit. lo we.know. whet measure of ce chef Vaucie, worth all that Hanbory Williams ever penned—the Hunting of 

saw a CO ol it, Or &YU : uu sa : ol success : pA 

anid He was well advised to keep his incognito in respect to a piece the Mare 
bearing such a tit'e ’ 
In April, 1820, Sir Walter Scott happened to visit Jondon, and, dining with 
his old henchman Daniel Terry one day, met Mathews whom he had loug 
appreciated, and, for the first time Hook. ‘Terry's account of Theodore and 
his Jistresses, had much in'erested Scott—his conversational resources pro- 
duced their usoal effect—and of course it did no harm to find that, in the midst 
of all his griefs and losses, and, as he and his friends represented the matter 
the most cruel persecutiwn at the Audit Board, Hook had kept his political 
faith unshaken, and was at that tempestuous era among the staunchest 0! fo. 
ries, gratefully mindful of his persoual obligations to the sovereign, and most 

indignantly opposed to the pretentions and partizaus of Queen Caroline. 
A day or two afterwards, a noblemen of influence and talents called on Sir 
Walter, and asked if he could find him at Edinburgh some clever fellow to . ki 
undertake the editorship of a newspaper about to be established in an English Damsels of Marybone deck’d out in articles | 
county-town. Sir Walter suggested that hs» lordslip need not go so fara Borrow'd of brokers for shillings and pence— | 





“Would you hear of the triumph of purity ? 
Would you share in the joy of the Queen ’ 
List to my song; and in perfect security, j 
Witness a ror where you durst not have been 
All kinds of addresses, 
From collars of 8.8 
To venders of cresses, 
Came up like a fair ; 
And all thro’ September, | 
October, November, 
And down to December, 
They hunted this Hare! 
Sa * 





field—described Hook's situation, and the impression he bad received of him The eye of vulgarity anything smart tickles ; 

from his table talk and the ‘ Arcadian.’ This was all that occurred. Sir Drabe love a ride at another's expense— 

Walter heard no more of the provincial paper; but confessed when, towards So swarming like loaches, 

the end of the year, Juin Bull electrified London, that he could vot help fan- In ten hackney coaches, 

cying his mention of Theodore to this noble lord might have had ts conse. They make their approaches 

quences. His lordship enjoyed much of the personal notice of George IV., And pull at the bell ; 

and indeed could hardly have failed to meet Hook himself before he started And then they flaunt brave in, 

for the Mauritius. Preceded by Craven, | 
During the summer of 1820, Hook opened his campaign against the Queen Aud, clean and new shaven, | 

by a thin 8vo,, which at the time made some noise, but of which we have in Topographical Geun. | 

vain endeavoured to recover a copy. Jt wis entitled “ Tentamen; or an | 

Essay toward the History of Whittington and his Cat; by Dr Vicesimus 

Blenkinsop.’ The Whittington, of course, was Alderman Wood, and Caroline 

was the cat. We copy from a magazine of the time some stanzas of the | 

venerable “ Minstrelsy,” on which Dr. Mlenkinsop offered hie lucid commen- 


| 
| 
} 
! 


Next came a motley assemblage of what I call 
Mummers, and mountebanks, wildly arrayed ; 
Hod- men, and coal-heavers, landmen and nautical, 


A rout of shar sailors, 
tary: Escap'd from their jailors, | 
“Ve citizens of London town, As sea-bred as tailors 
Aud wives so faire and fatte, In Shropshire or Wilts 
I sing a guest of high renowne, But mark Ojdi's smile and hers, 
Wise Whyttington his Catte Greeting, as Highlanders, 
The Kynge hath in his Towers of State Half a score Mitr-Enpers, 
Bears, lyons, and al! thatte, Shivering in kilts! 
But boasteth not a beaste so grote 
As Whytting'on his Catte. 








Noxst and Moore are the pink of her quality, 
Judge what must be the more mean partisans! 
Wiat sweepings of kennels—wh st scums of rascality 
Hired and attired to ensct artisans ; 
Sham panters, and stainers, 
Smiths, coopers, cord waipers, 
Aud glaziers—chief gainers 


Ju such a turmoil ; 


This Catte doth scarce a Catte appear, 
She is too bigge for thatte ; 

But her companyons all do beare 
Some tokyn of a Catte. 


° The chief hath whyskers thicke as burres, 
Must seemely to look att , Though chandlers and joiners, 
anaes Sesepe>. perros & iene And forgers and comers, 
For lyverie of the Catte. ee pho jaa an nate 
She doth not creep upon the floors, All share in the spoil. 
But etandeth or lyes faite ; 
And they must gambol on all fours 
Wioso would please the Catte 





Verdant green-grocers, all mounted on Jack-asses, 
(Lately called Gui!dfords, ia honour of Frep. 
Sweet nymphs of Billing-gate, tipsy as Bacchuses 

A crafty monkey of the law, Roll'd in like porpoises, heels over head! 

As by the fire be satte, And the better to charin her, 
To picke his nutts out used the paw Three tinkers in armour, 

Of Whyttington his Catte.” &e, Ke All bired by Harmer, 
Brave Thistle wood's friend : 
Those stout men of metal, 
Who think they can settle 
The State, if a kettle 

They're able to mend 








This “relique’ was, it seems, from a 4S. volume m the British Museum 
(Messalina,2) Throughout the whole tiic'lus the re was @ prox igione rattle 
of puns and conundrums —hut the strong ee ae ol < case ag pap aningiee 
and Vo. were skilfully brough* out nevertheles Hook being as yet « 
ebscuro, nobody suspected hin We think it was pretty generally ascribed to 
the manufacturers of the “ New W hig Guide"—one of v hich fraternity, by the 
way, bas since set up for a new Whig guide in right earnest 





Next come the presents—Whitechapel (where Jews bury) 
Senda needles to hem Dr. Peicowes's lawn; 


Me oe . ott 2 . . : 
his was the prelude of “oho Vull The Queen's ailair had gone on all Crackue'ls from Cowes—-sweet Simnels from Shrewsbury- 
the summer and autumn: che madness of P ypular eracerbation g Hing new j R ymp ste aks from D iblin = and collars of brawn— 
! " feel’ j " 
intenseness with every week that passed. N ne who remember the feelings | A pig—and a blanke 


and aspects of the time will think it possible to exageorate either in descrip 
tion ; but we shall make no such attempt. The explosion se uttered brilliant whe dutees alt Genk-nd 
terror far and wide. No first appearance of any periodical work of any class By rova' desire ! 
whatever has, in oar time at least, produced such a st irtling sensa ion—it told Old Park gave his benison 
at once from the convuleed centre to every ¢ ctr mity of the kingdom. There } To PakKkins’s venison— 


} . n desired oF , : - : 
was talent of «tery sort, apparently, that could have been de red or devised But the pamphlet of Tennyson 


A sturgeon from Stangate 





for such a pstpose. It seemed as if a legion of surcastic devils had brooded in He threw in the fire, &e., &c 
synod over the elements of withering derision. But, as far as Hvook’s MSS - " ; oe hoo . 
1 to fudge, he was really ) truly alone ind. at all events. they | There is plenty more—and better too; but we do not choose, even at this dis 
ue te ‘ " ‘ ‘ Tit ruiyv al ; ia, a ili ts, } ,- ‘ pone ren ; di 
allow ate most completely certa ther persons who were at first saddled with | tance of time, to quote the most stinging stanzas of this masterpiece ol itauit 
nae u 5 dblecty @ , ; , ¥y ! i . . ‘ } fé Iohn Bull.’ 
— share of the merit and the obloguy of the “* Bull.’ Of the famous songs There is little to be said in defence of the early virulences of ‘John Bull, 
d 4 $20-: e, xcept that they were, we believe without exception, directed against the 
during the winter of 1820-21—only one, he used to say, was an extraneous con- | except that they ’ : g 
Sethe he never had the least no! whence it camo: this was “ Michael's | Queen and her prominent partisans; and that the Whig leaders, both in par 
die M ba I'sd er.” Was it from the mint of ** The Anti jacobin *” } ment and m society, had, from the commencement of the re gency, countenanc d 
ner—Michael's dinn as it from the u , ij it ‘ ) a rmmencement of the re y, countenai 
In addition to its wil, ils humour, its blazing aud tv of invective. its curious | attacks equally malig ton the priva lite | circle of George LV : lay, 
delic cy of pers flage, iis strong caustic s re, and its k lissections of evi- | encouraged, in times then freshly remembered, the long series of libels by 
e a TI age, rong { y i and tie g 


dence—the pper at first, and fora considerable time even, was remarkable as | whic h the virtues and the affix tions of King 1% ig boi we re turae d ne it 
a specimen of dexterous getting-up ; most carefully edited thronghout—no de- | ter of conte mptuous sport. i he re hh ds, the Liber — ty vey about th 

t neglected. No wonder that it almost instantly resehed, aud long | period began to style themselves- -had shown a fe rvid desire to domineer in ; 
partment neg am : , samaane tab. | haughty monopoly of wicked wit: their favourites among the literati almost 
maintained, a very great circulation, Upon what arrangements it was estab. | haug yn 


} hb! . ‘ve » he 4 
; T } tart hat « ‘ ¢ sented an terfer nee with it as an mtolerable invasion of * vested rights 
lished ; who supplied the capital for the star what way it was settled that | resented any interfer: ne “2 8 3 \ 


the property should ultimately be divided—the MSS intrusted to us supply no | The ultimate result of the struggle was, we think, highly benelicial to both 
information. All that appears distinc ly trom Hook's diaries is, that at one | parties 


period his receipts from * John Bull” were as high as 2000/. per annum ; and | ‘As work like this w as ube we: —. , 
that, years before his death they had dwindled to a comparative'y triding 4 id ne Hes! + 1 bleo e mger ore ol 

“ } aie ourt o oom ense then sitt ig 
se Undoubtedly the King personally was served in the most esset tral manner Summon'd the culprits both before it..— Moore 
by this paper. It is impossible to deny that * Bull” frightened the Whig aris- | On either side, when there came coolness enough for measuring the mutual 
tocracy from countenancing the Coort of Brandenburgh House—and that the | offences and annoyances, all persons of influence seem to have concurred in the 
non appearance there of the female branches of the noble families o that side | determination that such things should no longer be patronized rhe trade of 
of the question was the one circumstance which gradually worked inte the minds | defamation has sunk, for many years past, into hands fit for nothing better 
of the decorous middle classes the conviction that, however clensible the | and when any man of mark permits himself to be betrayed into a mom nlary 
King might have been at an earl er stage in his treatment of bis wife, thore was | outburst of ‘sweltering venom’ against a political rival or antagonist, he is 
now rotienness at the bottom of her cause ‘The parliamentary speeches and | regarded by trends wih regret, and by foes as well as friends with com 
votes of the Whig leaders was thus redaced to their intrinsic value as parts Of | passion.* 
the usual unscrupulous routine of the warfare of factions. The nationa! move It is fair to recollect, too, that in the ease of ‘Theodore Hook, when he was 


ment was arrested—and George [V. had mainly “ Jobn Bull” to thank for that | maki; g his paper so formidably famous, there really co iid not have been ary 


. ’ ; ! woh | 
result. No organ of a graver clas, none of more frequent appearence, could | true personal matignity at work. He was fresh from a colon al life, in which 


| 
have effected the same purpose, even had the conductors bees willing to | few men's passions are ever much disturbed by sympathy with the ups and 
altempt i! It must be an er zine that shou'd strike fre quent blows, vet with | downs of the great parties at home He had sustained no sort of injury as yet 
intervals that might allow one wound to cicatrize ere another was inflicted, and ! at the hands of either Whigs or Radicals. He knew little, and could have 
it must be one that would not hesitate whereabouts its blows fell It must be | eared poth ng. about those who became the objects of his satire. Exqui-itely 
a weekly organ —and the organ of & man who, from circumstances, had the } cruel as it often seeme d, it was ~vith him a mere skiomar hy Certain men and 
means as well as the motives for entire concealment of himself. Hook had | wou e) were tuck vp as types of certa pn prejudices or delusions ; and he set to 
been long enough absent to be pretty well forgotten before he came back—he | kr, cking them down with no more feeling about them, as individual humar 
had come back covered with suspicion, with disgrace, with degradation—those | creatures, than if they had been nine-pias. In all this there was a culpabl: 


who heard of him at all conceived of him as a wretched culprit wearing ovt iD | racklessness—a sad want of thought; but, at the same time, want of re flec: ior 


*Tom Thumb ;’ while with such people as Alderman Wood 
‘ “The conceit of some people is amusing. Our readers will see we have re | eo@my in the House of Commons, Joseph Hume, he fancied it was bo great 
‘There are streets and houses in the great eity of ours which cannot fail | ceived a Jetier from Mr. Hook disavowing and disclaiming all connexion with | Matter to take the same sort of liberties in 


ling.’ made a declaration which doubtless will be quite satisfactory to his morbid | ©>gaged, be it remembered that there were fierce 


| Governme:.t consequent on that Report were unusually seve-e 


| own examination of the printed documents in his ¢ 


; ou the debit side of the book, The proof of this is very simple 


| home this was reduced to 15.0001. At last, the extent w is 






——— 





aod his rabbid 
laudable fun in the real tavern-life of the Gcness or) Ree Pee a 
the game proceeded, Theodore Hook’s personal passions did become deoniy 

combatants al] the whi'e on 
er or history was spared by 
rarely be in motion long with. 
t of hostile ingenuity to quicken 


the other side, and no pert of his personal charact 
them. The wheel of wit, even if left to itself, can 
out getting into a glow: but there was no wan 
the dangerous friction 
By his flagell«tions of the Whigs, meantime, Hook had shut a i 
ime, nst h 
the gates of forbearance at Whitehall. He might have thought mest nan 
off, if he had not tempted harsuness into play against him. He thought he had 
—he always persisted that the Anditor’s fina! Report on him was au unjost 
deliverance , and he maintained equally the Opinion that the measures of the 
The award 


was at last given in the autumn of 1823; and it pronounced him a debtor to 


the Crown for 12,0001. 


If we conld afford time and space for a full statement of the result of our 


ase, we are well aware that 
few readers would be mduced to thank or accompany us. We shall merely 
offer a few suggestions on some of its most prominent features, snch as sculent 
aur yeur. 

That the Books of the Treasury at the Mauritius had been kept with most 
culpable and scandalous carelessness there is no question etall Hook admitted 
all along that he was bound to make good a deticiancy, 
4% apparent, but which, he persisted, had originated in 
other cause than his over-contidence in the honesty and regularty of inferior 
officers in his department—persons for whom he was and must be responsible 
though none of them had owed their appointments to himse'f. But if the irre- 
gularity be clear, it is not less so that it had been a general irregularity. If 


which was real as wel} 
i no degree from any 


| payments that ought to have appeared on the credit page did not appear there, 


neither did disbursements that ought to have been no less re gulariy recorded 
The result of 
the Colonia! research on the subj ct was, we believe, that the belance against 
the treasurer came to about 20 000). Upon a more deliberate investigation at 
g o at 

issued for only 
uously asserting, 
uck another sum 


12,000]. ; Hook admitting from an early date 9000). and stren 
to the last hour of his lie, that a just scrutiny must have str 
of 3,000! from the account. ; 

The difference between 20,0001. and 12.000 is a great one. How did it come 
to pass that practised men of business could strike the first balance in 1818— 
the Audit Poard descend by and by to 15,0001.—and firally, in 1823. report a 
debt of 12,0001! Only, it is obvious, because the Treasurer's bo ks had 
teemed with errors aguinst himself, which errors we re, by various 
discovered to be such in the course of the long inquiry. ‘Take one example :— 
On a certain page there appeared as paid in to the credit of the Crown two 
different sums—one of Spsnish dollars. the other of sicea rupees. Hook had 
nothing to object—there was the record, wth his own signature at the fot of 
the page Far down in the process of the investigation here, in the spring of 
1823, 1. chanced that Hook one morning had occasion to look over a totally 


! 
acciaents, 


| different document, in which appeared numerous entries both of sums in dollars 
Tag-rag and bobtail, a strange masquerade ! | and sums in rupres. He had to ascertain the precise relative value of these 
g-rag 


co ns at the specified date. A little later in the day that particular page fell, 
for perhaps the hundsedth time, under his eye—he was fresh from the compara- 


| tive computation—beho'd the sum in dollars and that in repees, entered one 


immediately under the other om that same pave, being turned into sterling 
money, produced each to a minute fraction the same iventical amount. It was 
| prima facia npossible that two payments, one from America, one from India, 
of precisely the same amount te sixpence three farthings, should have been 
| made at the Mauritius treasury on the same day, one immediately after thd 
other. By what was in this case a singular piece of guod fortune, the clerk 
| who made the entries was in England, and could be got at. After rubbing his 
head for a time, he remembered distinctly that the money was paid in dollars, 
ind immediately turned into ropees for the governor's convenie: ce in some bill 
negouation with Caleutta. The two entrics ought to have been on opposite 
pages. And the sum was struck off Hook's debt the moment these facts were 
| made intelligible to the Commissioners. On how narrow a pivot may the 
question of conviction or acquittal tura in such a case as this ! 
In like mawner, as to the original statement of the defici: ney of 37,000 dol 
lars communicated by Allen to Genera! Hall there is no entry, cer ainly, 
of those 37,0u0 dollars: but strange to say, the sheet which should have con- 






the said dollurs into com of another denomination : so that, as Allen himself 
pomted out, and as the London auditors admitted, the negligent sheer tself 


contained clear and direct proof, such as any examiner oug 





rs 1 that entry does contain the entry of the premium paid for converting 


at at a giance to 

have d+tec ed and understood, not only of the existence but the exact amount 

of the error, Nubody ever suspected Theodore Hook of being an idiot 

{ Ho vever, a large deficiency there was; and since be could not explain how 

and why, in a manner clear, consistent, and entirely exculpatory of himself, 
he had ne reason to hope that he should go scatheless ii 3 olfice was lost of 
course. Supposing the deficit to have been 12 000/ —and that he had ab 
stracted that sum from the chest—i' must be allowed that he had mado a bad 
bargain In sacrificing at the age of 30 for 12,000/, a post ad vitum ant cu pam 
worth 2000/. per annum. It is possible that he should have fancied he could 
take large sums without being at no very distant date found ou! by some means 


or other !—or thet deliberately contemplating the all-but certainty of detection 
w@ should have begun aud and persisted in such a ruinous procedure !—that 
| aller so unexpectediy receiving that for him splendid permanent provision at 
twenty-four, he should have, in the full posscssion of his lacuittes, flung away 


it, and with that every reasonable chance of ewer again atta r toa 
tion whatever of pecuniary independence? 





He could not tell what had become of the money. It is fair to observe, ov 
i 


he other hand, that every direct attempt to connect him with its expenditure 





entire ly failed. General Hail, { vr exampie, iotima eda stro ig suspi i 
Hook had remitted considerable plur le r to Evgland. On examination it 
turned out that he had sent home 1900J. in all—and that very soon alter his 
| urrival in the colony. He stated in explanation that he had left detis ir 


England to about the amount, and he proved, to the satisfaction of the Board, 
that be had borrowed the 19001. from a Mauritius merchant, and re paid by m- 
| stalments on every quarter-day till the whole was |quidated Was this the 

procedure of a man proflieate /y careless about pecuniary obligations—of a 


mean who had the Colonial treasure in his keeping and no ser ple shout ab. 


stracting thous from it for his own purposes in the lomp? Another and @ 
| more feasible suggestion was, that the money had gone in the course of a brief 
it reckless carcer of persons] extravagance The Governor ststed that 


Hook's! a@ itso! horse-rac ng and gambling, though he had had no personal know 
(ledge of such things, were notorious. tovk in his printed Reply treats this 
| with a somewhat haughty vagueness. He complams of the allus‘ons to his 


2} private forbl:s and faults,” as uncalled for and irrelevant ; of the estimation 


of his property by what is brought at a forced sale, as unfair; asserts himself 
to have proced ‘hat he had actua ly been a great gainer by h s turf-speculations, 
as far as they could then be traced ; and concludes by a solemn re assertion of 
his innocene as to irregular application of public money to his own purposes of 
} any sort, at any time 
Bat if he did not take the money, who else could have teken it In the 
cuments there is a heap of evidence on his head, from which, without accu 
rate acqoaintance with the localities of the Mauritius, and the internal details 
colonial administration, it seems to us impossible to extract any distinct 
conclusion. There was a great fire, as alrea’y mentioned, at Port Louis, and, 
among other public buildings, the Treasury Oilice was destroved liis wae 
in (816. After that the money appeers to have been kept partly ina new 
red Office of inadequate dimensions, partly in Hook's own house—in his 
ed-room—in a large chest, of which, when he happened to go ito the country 
ra visit, the keys were left with some one or other of his pe ope Dormg 
| one who'e year it seems he himself seldom or never slept in town—somebody 
or other had at all times access Sut, we repeat, it is imposs ble for us to 
ravel all this story of the localities and the treasure-roxes What we see 
on the surface is that he placed a most rash reliance on the honour and honesty 
f a numerous band of subordinates—not one of them, as far as we can dis- 
ver English :—French clerks —Indians—mulattoes ;—that several of these, 
1y their own showing, had neglected their duties—for otherwise a general 


7 








confusion could never have cone to characterise the books, whereof every 
ndividual among them was specially intrusted with some one ;—that a change 
of governors occasioned a more then usually solemn over hauling of the books; 
| —that no error was then detected ;—that one clerk, by his own story, knew a 
very serious defect to have existed for at least fifteen months, and to be 
roveable from the books themseives, to say nothing of a comparison of the 


anxiety or despondence the weary deferment of a ruinons sentence. ‘That he | ig not exsctly to be confounded with deliberation of malice. And we should jb wks with the chest —that shortly after the revision, this black men, Allan, 
should be the one mainspring of this eternal machinery of political merri | make some allowance for the habits of a farce-writer, accustomed to live and | in a panic or egony of some sort, revealed the deficit—and thet when tle 
ment, all working apparently toward the benefit of the party by whose chiefs | move in a perpetual atmosphere of practical jokes and horseplay. The higher | really rigid examination which that give rise to approached its conclusive stagr, 
the sword was kept hanging over his heed—this was hardly dreampt of, until | yiectims were to him on a par with Huncamunea and the lords and generals of | be, having down to that week been considered as a steady cvol man, felsely 


the grand business for which “ Ball” was originated had been brought near its 
co vclusion. 





framed with consummate coolness, it must be owned. The itasce are Mr 
Bull's -— Brovgham's Battle with (he Giants of Guildhall. 





secused Hook of tampering with his evidence : and on the detection of that 


* In the most successful follower that ‘ Bull’ has had in polit‘cal ution ot the broader | falsehood, destroyed himself. 

was frit hinted at, the discla mer wre | sort—* Punch’—we scarcely ever see any trace of sour or malevolent feeling. Tones 
Woe. bis name . in the prper itself wes and Whighs chuckle ali.e over such things a8 George Robins’s Advertisement cf the 
Gates of Somnavth ( eat and entire, as carried off by Sampson Afghanistes,) or Lord 


We must ask whether on the face of this story, it is impossible to believe in 
the perfect innocense of Theodore Hook, as respects all but gross negligence ? 
Some subordinate seems always to have been iatrusted with access to the 
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treasure. If Allan was not (which does not clear'y appear), was it impossible 
that counterfeit keys might have been manufactured among the bative artif- 
cers of Pot Levis! In a word, oar own strong ulimate suspicion is neither 
more or jess than that a general azity had prevailed from the time when these 
motiy myrmidons of the money-bags hailed the arrival of the raw treasurer- 
in chief, and took cogpisince of his habits and manners—his utter igooravce of 
business and of acc ouat-bovks—tins opes, unmistrusting disposition—tis gay, 
pleasure hunting existence in his new Eidurado— pay ents greene gen tus, 
vacuus icuris nisi instantibus.’ Let him be blamed as he deserves , but we 
may be pardoned for asking upon what principle, if he was altimately consi 
dere as guilty of more than negligence, he was not ultimately dealt with as 
acrimina’? The authorities again arrested him, and issued an extent against 
his property—which property brought the British exchequer about 401; but if 
he was really held guilty of having abstracted 12,0001, why was he not brought 
to justice for a most serious crmet Why, fina'ly, if he was not held to have 
been guilty of more than negligence, was be dealt with se much more sharply 
than several other invo'votary defaulters had been not very long before ' 

On his arrest under the Exchequer writ, (August, 1823), he was taken to 
the dwelling and spungimg house of the sheriff's uficer, his captor, by name 
Mr. Hemp, and still hoping that 4 protracted imprisonment was not seriously 
intend-d, he choose to retnain there week after week, and month after month, 
until Easter. The expense of board and lodging at a house of that class is 
always heavy; his accomodations were mean, and the situation about the worst 
in London—Shire Lane, so named as separating part of the city from Middlesex 
—a vile, squalid place, noisy and noxious, apparently almost maccessibic either 
to air or light, swarming with a population of thef catchers, gin selle’s, and 
worse But bis spirit was not yet to be broken. He endured the unwholesome 
confinement with pstience—no sooner was hope knocked down in one quarter 
than it sprang up again in another—he kept himself steadily at work in the 
mornings, and his few intimates commonly gathered sround him ia the evening 
It was while shot opin Shire Lane that he made acquaintance with a man | 
hardly—if at all---less remarkable than himseli for natural talents, and infin- 
itely his superior in al the knowledge that can be acquired from books —the | 
late Dr. Maginn. ‘The doctor, by several years his junior, bad then recently 
come over fro Ireland to take his chance as a luterary adventurer in the great 
city. He seems to have soon under aken some share, we know not what, in the | 
affair of the ‘John Bull’ The ednors c ntinement must have mide such | 
assistance indispensable ; and he might have searched Europe over without 
finding another spirit more congenial to his own. Dr. Maginn is mentioned as | 
a daily, or ra her a nightly, visitor throughout Hook's Diary. for a long series 
of months. Subsequeutly they were separa'ed by circumstances, but their 
mutual kindness seems never to bave been disturbed. They died about thy 
same time.* 

In April, 1824, then, Hook at last took h's leave of Shire Lane. He had, as 
usual, made himself a great favorite with Hemp and his family, and such « guest 
could not be alluwed to depart without a farewe!l banquet. The company 
exhibi'ed in harmonious contrast Mr. Hook's theatrical and literary coutidants | 
of the time, and sendry distinguished ornaments of the hospitable landlord's | 
own order. ‘The sederunt did not close without a speci ven of the linprovisa 
tore ; and his ballad ‘showed up’ Mr. Hemp and his brethren, as incrasted 
with the final offices of the law in the case of the grand culprit before them :— 


Cnuorvus— Let him gang with a curse,—this atrocious, pernicious 
scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius!’ t 

The close confinement in the bad air of Shire Lane had affected his health 
and indeed his personal appearance was permanently damaged in consequence 
of the total disuse of exercise for s0 many moaths, and the worry «f mind 
which even he must bave been enduring. He came out pale aud flabby in the | 
face, and with a figure fast tending to corpulence. He was transferred to the 
Rules of the King’s Bench—within which he hired a siunall separate lodging, in 
an airy enough situation, Temple Place. 

He remained here till May, 1825; but during term time a rule, or permission | 
to spend the day beyond the precincts, may be obtained by any prisover who 





j 
allege $s urgent business with his legal adviser, and is wi ling to pay furthe m | 
dulgence. While established at Temple Place, accordingly, he dived out row 
and then in town, and more frequently passed a day with a fiend at Putney ; 
but in genera! he stayed at home, and worked hard: that was indeed, we be 
lieve, tae busiest period of his literary career. The * Bull,” gradually droppir 
its Venomous personal satire, but not as yet by any means declining in the ai- 
tractions of wit and humour, was fast gaining the character of a respectah'e and 
suthori‘ative organ of Toryi-m. But the ever-perplesi g correspondence with 
the auditors beng now clo-ed, he had time for other things besides nis p per; 


and early in 182 


o | 


1, he made, as was supposed, his first appearance as a novelist | 
—an appearance which at once placed hun far above any novel-writer then 1 
activity, with the one except on, of course, of the * Author of Waverley 

The popularity of the first series of ** Sayings and Duings” (3 vols ) may be 
estimated from his diary, which records the profit to the author as 2000) 
There were, we believe, three considerable iunpressions before the Second 
Series, also in 3 vols., was re idy in the spring of 1825, And shortly after that | 


| 
| 


p blication he was at le pgth released from custody— with ap intimation, how 


' 


which adhered to them. I would not give this 
vinced of its accuracy. 

Whilst I'am on the subject of the kind disposition which animals show to 
each other, 1 will mention an ancedote which was recently communicated to 
me of the old English, or black rat; this animal is now become very scarce 


apeedote were I put con- 


im this country. Unlike the Norway rat, which is fioree, and lives in little | 


harmony even with its own specics, our origiual anunals appear to have 
| been sociable in their habits, and to have shown kindness and friendship to 
,cach other. The fact referred to was communicated to me by the Rev. Mr 
Perryman, a clergyman in Sussex, and an accurate observer of nature. He 
informed me that, some filly roee ago, when the old English rat was numer- 
ous, he resided at Quorn, in Leicestershire. Walking out in some meadows 
, one evening, he observed » great number of rats in the aceof migrating from 
| one place to another, which it is known they are in the habit of domg oc- 
| castona'ly. He stood perfectly still, and the whole asse mblage passed close 
to him. His astonishment, however, was great when be saw among the 
; number an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick at one end in ita mouth, 
while another rat had hold of the other ed of it, and thus conducted its blind 
, companion. Mr. Ferrymat also communicated to me the following anecdote 


}of a rat, which Iam in justice to him bound to admit he did not implicitly | replied the stranger, “ But, 
| believe himself, neither are my readers required to do so; I merely give | vecessery that | should ask y 
| the story as I heard it. He said that he had an old friend, a clergyman, of 


retired and studious habits. ‘This gentleman, when sitting in his room ont 
day, saw an English rat come out of a hole at the bottom of the wainseot ; 


he threw it a piece of bread, and in process of time he so familiarised the 


j animal, that he beeame perfectiy tame, ran about him, was his constant 


companion, and appeared much attached to him. He was in the habit of 
reading in bed at night, and was on one occasion awoke by feeling a sharp 
bite on his cheek ; on looking round he discovered the curtains of his bed to be 
on fire. He made his escape, but his house was burnt down; and he saw 


|} no more of his rat. He was, however, convinced, and remained so for the 


rest of his life, that his uld companion had saved him from be ing burnt to 
death by biting his cheek, und thus making him aware of his danger. The 
reader may put what fsith he pleases on the supposition of the good clergy- 


(man. He hiunself was always indignant if any one doubted it; and certainly 


the marks of teeth were vistble on his cheek 

‘That rats are endowed with an extraordinary degree of ingenvity and eun- 
ning, there are numerous well-attested facts to prove; the following is one 
of them. A ship on her voyage was not only much infested with rats, but 


| proved eo unfit for sea, that hur stores were directed to be made over to an- 
| other vessel. In doing this, the greatest care was tuken that the rate should 


hot gain access to the other ship; and, in order to prevent it, the two ves- 
sels were anchored at some distance from ench other, and the stores were 
removed in boats. When the crew were about to quit the vessel, the whole 
body of rats were seen to make their way down its sides into the sea, and 


to swim to the ship in which the stoves had been de posited; this they would | 


have penetrated, had not the vigilence of the crew prevented them. The 


vessel got unde: way, and the rats were left to their fate. 
THE MOLE. 


The mole hills which we see in fields and meadows are thrown ap by the 


| mole probably during its search for food. Little was known of the natural 


history of this animal, till a French naturalist, M. St. Hilaire, published 
lately some interesting particulars respecting it. ‘The mole forms several 


underground passages; and the way ehe proceeds in doing this is as follows: | 


She first makes a run in various d rections, by undermining the ground, and 
unites this and several otflers at one point, making, however, some of them 
larger than the others M.St Hilaire says that she finishes by arranging 
them with the most perfect symme ry, plastering the sides with great care ; 


and when completed, it may be called her encampment In the centre of 


these works she establishes herself, aud appropriatc® a separate place to the | 
reception of ter young, which is in some respects diflirently constructed from | 


hor own. In order tu render the respective habitations whieh she and her 
young occupy not lieb'e to be injured by the rain, se makes them almost even 
with the ground, and higher up than the runs, which serve as drains or chan 
nels to carry off the water She makes choice of the place of her abou 
with’ the greatest care, sometimes constructing it at the foot of a wall, or 
near a hedge or a tree, where it has the less chance of being broken in. 
i his abode is sometinis protected by having a quantity of carnh thrown over 
it, especially m light suils, where | have seen a mound almost large enough 
to fill a wheelbarrow. Sometones, however, co carth is thrown up over the 
habitation. ‘This precaution of the mole is very necessary, to prevent the 
places she has chosen for retreats fur hereelf and her young fiom bemg 


| trampled in. When a mole has occasion to make arun through a gateway, | 


lave observed she genera ly carries it as near as pos-iblo to the gate post, 
shere it is less likely to be injured Some runs ere so near the surface, 


| that L have scen the ground crack during the animal's progress in working 


lem. The bed for the young is composed of the blades of wheat, with 
which the mole forms a sert Of matress. Four hundred and two of them 


| were counted in one nest, and all so fresh in their appearanec, that they had 


ever, that the Crown abandoned nothing of its claim for the Mauritius debt q been probably collected by this little animal in the course of two or Uiree 
Ile now took a cottage at Putney, of which neighbourhood be had a'ways | days. This shows not only her extraordinary industry, but the great di pre. 


been fond ; and may be said to have re-entered society, though his circle of 
acqnaintance continued limited for a couple of years more. While at Purney, 
in 1826, he from motives of pure kindness re-wrote, that is to say, composed 
from rough illiterate materials, the very entertaining * Remimiscence-” of au 
an old theatrical and musical frierd of his— Michael Kelley. The book was 
received with astonishment, for he generously kept his owns cret. ‘Shere was 
a notice of it in this Review (vol. xxxiv.,) from the pen of Sir Walter Scott 
In 1828 Hook publi-hed the third series of * Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols 

in 1830, * Maxwell,” (ditto); in 1832, * The Life of Sir David Baird,” 2 vols. 
large 8vo. ; in 1833, * Phe Parson's Daughter,” and ** Love aad Pride,” each 
3 vuls In 1836 he became editor of “ The New Monthly Mayazine,” aud 
contr. buted to its pages, in chapters, ** Gilvert Gurney” — and the far wferior 
sequel, * Gorvey Married ,” each afterwards collected into a set of 3 volumes 
In 1837 appeared * Jack Brag,” 3 vols. ; in 1839, * Brith, Deaths, and Mar 
riages,” (diitu ) ‘ Precepts and Practice,” and * Faibers and Sons,” 3 vols 
eich, were originally poblished in the Magazine of 1840; and some months 
af er tis ‘eath appcared * Peregrine Bunce,” but evidentiy, as we set out with 
saying, no: ali writen by Hook. ; 





We hope to see some colective publication of Dr. Maginn’s learned and witty 
Essays in verse and pr se, scette ed over our mon hly Magazt.es dusivg nearly 


quarter of ace tury. We are cu: fident that enough might be se ected to estab ish | 


tor his pa ve a distinguished place in Eueglish literature ; and such a work, judiciously 
eupermtended could hardly fail to be of essential service to the De ctor's famity, for 
we are sorry to know that he left ais widow—a most respectab.e eeutlewoman—and 
three children, all utterly unprovirted for. 

t It mas seem strange enough Vat he should have been cayabie of thus making 
sport tu the Philstines out of tis own calamity and disgrace. Butitis stranger sti 
that he t« said to have.in fact. adopted sume hints troma version «f Atla:’s sui 
envule whieh found favour with the lowest ony of his poitical haters, and the eireu- 
iphonof whi h ina street broadside, had s emed Ww give him very serious auney 
ance We q iwte some verses of this doggerel, just to show that Mouk had to take a: 
Wel) AS Bive 

“ Then Hook save to Allan, ‘ We're blown, my peor nigger 
We atlast sre found ont lo be loose in the fume ; ; 
We have sacked it and spent it, and cannot repay, 

Su les e’en hup the twig in the old Roman way 


*O massa “ says Allan, ‘ whatever you do 


It wull comfort my heart to accompany you 

That there erog atthe go ernor’s! ( whata goose! 
Which is best, steel or lead, or a drop of the juice ” 

* Piet adrop of the juice this here bottle contains— 
And then barkers. lke gemmen, tu blow oul our brains’ 
Here they are. fil your glass, to that bed room retire 


Make ready, present, and when mine gos off—fi e! 

Hamble Allan then manfuilly emptied his glass, 

Aud with pistol on cock to tre bed soom did pass; 

Ip a moment he heard masen’s Leng, ard the nigger 

In his mouth elapp’d the muzzie aud drew back tre trigger 

Then the beaks tumbled in. black, and bistre. and yetlow, 

And found tlook in great horror beside the poor fellow 

His own bullet of conse perforated the flour 

And the peacher could new be cross -que stioned no more.” 
(To be continud ) 


GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY.- 
SAGACITY OF RATS. 

“The fagacity and fore sight of rats are ve rye xtraordinary, and the follow. 
tng anecdote, wonderfal as it may appear, nay be relied upon :—An pen box, 
conaming some betiles of Florence oil, was placed ina store room whoh 
was seldom visited. On gong to the room fur one of the bottics, it way 
perecived that the pieccs of bladder and the cottun which were at the 
mouth of cach bottle had disappeared, and that a considerable quay tity of 
the contents of the bottles had been consumcd. This circamstance having 
excited surprise, some of the bottles were filled with oil, and the mouths of 
them s cured as before. ‘The next morning the coverings of the bottles had 
again been removed, and part of the oil was gone. On watehing the room 
through a small window, some rats were secn to get into the box, insert their 
tails into the necks of the bottles, and then withdrawing them, lick off the oil 


——— 


* Gleanings in Natural History. By Edwa’d Jessie. Fith Edition, srranced and 
@dapted for the use of Schools. ; John Mu ray. 1543. : 





dation she wmust commit 

The mole is never known to work for food near the place which she has 
fixed upon for her abode. She labours to procure it about two hours in the 
morning, and as many in the evening, and then returns to her home or rest 
| ing-place, which is so constructed, that she is instanily made aware of any 
| danger. This effect is produced by forming the upper runs in a sort of cir. 
le, so as to commmnicete o vibration when anything passes over them. The 


mole then takes alarm, and cscapes by one of her safety runs. 

The mole is not often seen on the surface of the earth. I onee, however, 
caught one, and turned it loose upon a lawn, the turf of which was on a bed 
| of strong gravel, and particularly hard and dry Notwithstanding these dis- 
| advantages. the mele contrived to bury itself almost in an instant, working 
into the earth by means of her snout and fies (for they can hardly be called 
| feet) so fast, that the ground scemed to yicld to her mere pressure 
| In order to ascertain the rate at which a mole mored, he put in practice 
the following curious experiment:—He placed some slight sticks, with little 
flags at the top of them, in the ran of a mole, whi h he had previously as. 
ecorta ned to be of considerable t« ngth, and ; long which the mol pa eed and 

re-parsed four times a day in eeareh of food. ‘These sticks were placed at 
| -ertain intervals in the run, eo that if the mole touched them, the flag would 
| instantly show it. He then introduced a horn at one extremity of the run, 
and blowing it loudly, frightened the animal; and she then went along 
| cin run atsuch a rate moving the floge in her passage, that Le Court and 
hus friends, who were stationed at intervals to azsist in the observation, con- 
sidered that ehe went as fast os a horse could trot at its greatest specd 
| PARASITICAL PLANTS. 
| Various attempts have been made to propagate the mistletoe, by depositing 
the -eed between the forks of trees, and by inserting it in the bark, but they 
ee hitherto failed ‘The secds, also, of the ivy seldom grow, though 


planted with the greatest care. even under walle; yet Wf dropped by birds 


| upon or even in the crevices of walls, they will grow sponte eously, and 


the suppertiion that the sreds of the mistletoe und ivy must undergo some 
process favourable to their germinaton in passing through the stomach of 
birds. 

Mr Knight the intelligent florist in the King’s Road, informed me, that 
| having been requested by a lady to endeavour to preserve a favouriie mu. 
berry tree, wh eh for many years had flourished on her lawn, bot whieh, with 
the execption of one vorg large » such, was either dead or decaying, he waited 
ill the sap bad ascends d, and then barked the branch cuomp'etely roond 
near ite jo nection with the truvk of the tree. Having filled Unvee sacks with 

mould, he tied them ronnd that part of the branch which had been barked, 
land pluced above them one or two old | aky watering pots, which were kept 
constantly full of water, which gradually distilled from them, and rendered 
the mould in the sacks sufficientiy muist for his purpose ‘Toward the end 








- the vear he examined the sacks, and found th m filled with nomerous |} 


«mall fibrous roots, whieh the -ap, having +o lounger the bark for its conductor 
linto the mein roots of the tree, had ths expended iteelf in throwing oot. 
A hole having been prepared near the pot. the b anch was sawn off below the 
sacks, and planted with them, the branch being propped se: orely. The next 
summer it fluurished and bore fra’, and i* #till in @ thriving state.” 

— 
THK “ PLUMMY.” 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL 


PaeTt 





In a narrow and thickly-popolated alley, just without the walls of old Lon- 
don, there was, and perhaps still exists, 2 coal-shed.—a dark, gaping. dingy 


recess, well filled with cor's, and in one corner a pile of fire-wood, technically | 


uwrmed * peony bundle, "—a irage of ropes of onious. suspended from the once 
white-washed ceiliny, and a bole barre! of Yarmouth bloaters at the door. A 
back room, dimly seen iv the sistance served as “ parlour, and kitchen, and 
all.” to the owner of the es ablishment, consisting of Job Cule, his wife, and 
t+o daughters, of the respective ages of twelve and ten. The opper part © 
t @ three storied house, wh the exception of she attics, wae let out to lodgers, 
at weekly rents, varying from five shillings te half « crown. 





j sack, cried, * That's the ticket! 


} * But, howsomde ve rgon' You'l 


-} * Matter ongh,” repled Job, with exultation * Sal, you 


hrive luxuoriantly: and this is one of the errcumsiances which have led to 





One morning io mouth March, Job Cole was busi! 
uring 4 bushel of real Wallsend, scientifically heaping 
fect cone, when a gentew 
was withw |” 

Ts t's Job Cole yo: 





y employed in meas- 
the measare to a 
1 manu walked into the shed, and asked “af Mr. Gole 


vie ‘ + want, I'm the man,” replied the retailer of foel. 
at an I have “ fow words with you in private!" demanded hus visitor. 

. Ww hy, I don't see no objecuons to that,” replied Job, “if so be you'll wait 
j till P've carmied these coals. Fust come fust sarved, all the world over you 
j know ; at least i1's al’ays bin my maximom.-—Shan't be long.—Here, Fanoy— 

Fanny, you slut, come aud take care 0° the shop, while | runs over to Mother 
| Smithers’,” bawled he ; and down came 9 gorl of twelve years of age, and pou 
seeing the stranger, sidled ep to the herring cask, and began playing with the 
| savoury fish, glancing now and then at the geotioman with a look betwee shy- 
ness and foar, who, on his part, endeavoured to enter inte conversation with 
the ehild, bot could extract nothing more than a timid “ Yes, ev," or a No 
ow 4 


Her father, however, soon relieved guard, and, 


‘arowing down the empty 

ek, er And now, wir, what's your busioves 1” 

A very agreeable business, | hope, #5 far as you are concerned, Mr Cole,” 

before [ communicate the object of my Visit, « is 

: ou a few questions.” 

* AX me LO questions, and I'll tell you no lies, as the saying is,” replhed Job 
l! exeuse me; but the fact is, | care for no- 


body, for nobocy ceres for me. | fear ne bume, not 1. ‘Cause why !—I owe 


nothing to nobody.” 
* I've heard « good charact 
ileman 


* Don’t doubt i,” replied Job, with honest confidence. “I should like to 
see that man, woman, or child that « ld say black's the white of my eye, that's 
all, Pay everybody—wish | could say as everybody pad me!" : , 

After a litle further parley, the gentioman induced Job to invite bim to a 
conference io the litde back room 

* Your name is Job ( ‘ole, I believe 7” 

* You've hit it,—right as a trivet,” re phed Job 

“ Your father's name was!" — 

* Job, too" 

Have you, or bad you, any relations!” 

* Why, let me see—-yes, There's uncle John; but I never set eyes on him 
I've b’ard father talk of him. He went to the Ingeys when a youngster, — 
sOMO—SOMC Lhirly years ago—yos, thereabouts. But, if it's the relations you 


want, I can settle your business ina jilly. Here, Fanny, bring down the Bible, 
you jade.’ 


cr of you wn the weighbourhood,” replied the gen 





} 


The Bible was brought, and on the fy-leaf were written the names and dates 
of birth of Job Cole, and Sarak Cy nnins, his wile, and his six children, the 
issue of his marr ge ’ 

* And where are all these brothers aod si tere?” demanded the stranger. 

* Dead! dead as herrings gone to kingdom come a precious long time ago 


Po the only child they reared ; aud, between you and me and the poat, I don't 
think I'm to he sneezed at! 


The gentleman sruled and bowed w acquiescence to the proposition, 
; I'm perfectly sa isfied,”’ continved he, “of your identity; and | have the 
| pleasure to inlorm you that, by the death of your uacle John, you are the forta- 
| nate heir to a considerable property.” 
|} * You don't say so'” exelaimed Job. * Gadzooks!—but stop & minute,” 
| and, rushing to a door which opened on the stairs, he bawled out, * Mother 
Cole !—I ray, Mother Cole! My eves! but if thes ain't yoet like @ prize in the 
| lottery. Better born lucky than rich, You'll take adrop o' som« thing, thouyl ? 
j What's vour liq: yp *”” ; 
At this moment Mes. Cole, who was boey w wuhing, eutered the room, her 
face flushed with the heat and « xertion, and adorsed with a broad vordered « 4p 
of the true London smoke tone and colour 
* What the duce is the matter! 
naked arms up er blue apron 


oad she, as she wiped her soapod and 


baggage, ‘liu 


‘ere gentlemar ye that uncle John, ae was in logey, Las kicked the bucket, 
| and left us lots o'tin.” 
* Gracious good me!’ exclamed Mre. Cole, flopping down in a chair 
| * Well, tobe sure! | said someth ng would happea | seoa stranger in the 


| bars last night, and a purs popped out onthe hearth. Pray, ar, how muck 
| may it be now |" 
on Really, toa'am, | am not er power d to eay 
| large sum, | know. 
* My goodue en d Mra, Cole, re ipsing for a moment into slenee, and 
then rising, cried, ** Where 


, but it «a large sum—a very 


| 


rale Doar me' it's turned me quite lopsy 
| turvy Job, do call the wale 
| Jobebeyed, and Fanny, who had before made ber appearance, entered, 


followed by Volly, a younger siter, about nine years of age. 
“Come here and kiss me, dears, do.” sad Mra. Coc. “ Poor things! 
There, go to your fother— we are ladies and gentlemen (') now, and no mistake 
| Fanuy, go wash your sister's face and hands, and put on her Sunday clothes, 
| and dress yourse!f—d' ye hear '’’ 
The children, delighted quitted the parlour to execute her pleasing com. 
mands, and to enjoy a holiday 
* Excuse me, sir,” said Job, * but if I may bo #0 beld, when shall we touch 
the ready, and know all about jt '"’ 
| * Here is the ecard of my employers, Messrs. Smith, Robinson, and Jones, of 
| Lincoln's lon Fields, who will be g ad to vee you at twelve o'clock to morrow, 
if that will suit your convenience, when they will give you every information, 
and put you in possession of the funds. ‘They also author zed me to say, that 
if you should require any money, that T was to advance it.” 


‘That's handsome, at any rate’ replied Job; “ never refuse ready money 
‘SF pose you tip a five- pon’ note 

* Anything you please,” said the obliging gentleman; and taking out his 
poc . tovuk a note of the amount required from a bundle of the same 
flinev ables, 

“ What a heap you ve got there!" remarked Job, surprised. “I say, excuse 

me. but will you poet let mo have a pep at your trotters!" 

The gentleman extended his legs, and the supestitious Job, having assured 

himee!! that his visttor bed really no boof or tail, recewed the advance, And 
| then they all langhed heartily and Job and Mra. Cole both pressed the bear r 
of the bappy tid nge to partake of their hospitelity ; bat he poliely decliued, 
| promising to avayl bimewell of their inviiation when the busmess was finally 
settled. 
j PART U 

At least half an hour before the appointed time, Job and his wife were 
reconnonering Lincoln's foo Fields, to discover the offives of Messrs. Smith, 
| Robinson, and Jones They both appeared in their Sunday clothes, with some 
‘alterations and additions Job's shert, black, scrubby crop of haw being sur- 

mounted with a new beaver, rather rough from the admixture of rabbit down, 
and encircled by a broad ribband and as eel buckle; his ruddy, clean.washed 
face vet off to advantage by « canary-coloured Belcher handkerchief, his shirt- 
collar, inthe absence of starch, falling @ /a Byron: « large red waistcos, 
with black spots, a bloe coat. with yellow buttons, black smalls, and grey 
worsted slockings.—no gloves, but grarping an old brown cotton urabrella in 
ihe rig’ t red hand, for the protection of Mra. Cole's new bonnet, * purvided it 
should rain,” ae she said, aod, as she had expended “a mater of thirty shil- 
| lings” on that article, she felt very anxious abont its safety ; and a very smart 
i ericle it wae too, b ing of a mongrel fashion between Whitechapel and the 
West End, displaying good materials, of a great variety of colours, A shawl, 
tov.--a real “eight quarter” shaw! depended from her road shoulders, one 
point whereof wearly torched her heels, end quite eclipsed the beautfa: pattern 
of her smart gingham gown, with which it did not harmonise enher in colours 
lor texture; but the poor soul was happy ia her iyno. ance of true taste, al- 
| though considerably * flustered.” 
| After re'erring twenty times to the well-thombed eard, and reading down the 
lists of names at almost every door, they dmcovered the object of their search. 

* Caoght tim «t last, ne tas vinepence!” exclaimed Job. * Come along, 
] old woma 7” and, entering the passage, he knocked at the door—a single 
ltimid knock Noonswer He koocked again—a good hard knock, and for- 

get ing. in his excitement, the object ot bis view, actually ered out ** Coa's!” 
* Job!” eried Mre. Cole, checking him, * don't be a fool—don't.” The 
| door opened 
“Ri bt as a trivet ' enid be 

«* What's your b-smees |" demanded the clerk. 

* Business '—ob '—that's it.” giwmmg the rompled card. “ Don't be afesred 
oni, voung chap It's rayther s‘iled to be sore; bat it’s all right. Wy're 
come about a matter o' money.” 

“ Are you Mr. Cole?” 

« Job Cole, at your service.” 

“Ob |" eried the young man, becoming suddenly flexible, “ do me the favour 
to walk in, sv. Never mind your shoes, ma'am.” continoed he, addressmz 
Mre Coles, who was rubbing her thick soles apon the mat at the door, — 

They entered the clerk's uffice, and never were clients more ceremoniously 
received, one handed chairs, an’ another the “ paper,” while a third entered 
a door, on which * private’ was painted im large letters. And they had scarcely 
pone bee os Naa popped their visitor of yesterday, smiling, and 












































































































































































































































































. : Robinson will be diseng ; in 0 few minutes, and will be ba 

tate as Cole. Good ee neta turning to Mrs Cole, w 

shook her new bonnet and feathers at him, and said, * How dye do!” 
The'clerks were all pretending to be bosy at their desks ; but were, in fact, 


scraping away with nibless pens, and glancing with curious eyes a: the for- | replied Mr. Lawson. 


Tasks ccquaintinse kept them in conversation, until summoned by a bell. 
« Now, if you please,” ssid he, and, opening the door, introduced them to 


the ¢ of Mr. Robinson—a gentleman of the “old school,” with pow- | danger.” 


dered hair, and gold speetacles, whose bland and easy manner soon made 
them fee! perfectly at home. , - 
Having requested their attention with a little preliminary congratulation 
upon their fortune, he proceeded to read the last will and testament of 
nels ” and, folding it up, continved, * You understand the intent and 
meaning of this instrument!” inquired Mr. Robinson. 
+* Not a jot, by the living Jingo!” cried honest Job. It’s all ti-tum-ti and 
ish to me. Pray, sir, can’t you give it us in plain English.” 
. Robinson smiled. pat 
Met then, Mr. Cole, in plain English, this will bequeaths to you the sum 
of one hendred thousand pounds, which at present produces five thousand 
ods « year, or nearly a hundred per week.” 
“The devil it does!” exclaimed Job; ‘and what are we to do with it, I 


should like to know!” 
“ Whatever you please,” replied Mr. Robinson; ** it is left entirely at your 


“My goodness |” exclaimed Mrs. Cole. ‘ Well, it’s better to be born 
tee auld your fool’ on ae interrupted Job. “TI say, sir, have you the 
where is the dibs!" 
ws y-* ‘ jovested in the Fives in the Bank of England,” replied Mr. 
Robinson, “ where I should advise you to keep it” tn. 
« But, I say,” remarked Job, “do you think it is safe! I've heard of banks 
, you know.” 
ara neatly safe, depend on't,” said Mr. Robinson, smiling. “ The half 
yearly dividend is due next month, and my'clerk shall go with you, if you please 
 Thenk'ee! thank’ee !” replied Jeb; “I shall feel obleeged if you'll just 
put us in the way, like, for I don't exactly understand these matters. I s’pose. 
old woman, we must sell the sticks, and cut the old shop? Perhaps, sir, it 
may be in your way to sell it; it has a good name, and the returns are not to 
be sneezed at; * it's kept me and mine tora good many years" 

“ [dare say we sball be able to dispose of the concern,” said Mr. Robinson, 
smiling at the importance he attached to his shop; at the same time he natu- 
rally inferred that the honest retailer of coals entertained a very inaccurate idea 
of the fortuse which had unexpectedly devolved to him. ‘*If you will allow 
me, I will also seek fora suitable house for you; in fact, you will always find 
me ready to assist and advise you, and to protect your interests.” 

« We're much obleeged to you, sir, I’m sure; ain't we, Job,” said Mrs 
Cole 

+ Werry,” replied Job, lost in thought for a moment. “TI tell you what it is, 
sir, I'm rather daized with this luck, and don't hardly know which way to turn. 
Now | shouldn't just like to moke an ass of myself, you know, nor exactly let 
our neighbours think as we was proud ; so we'll consider on it. Meantime, I 
should like a triflle just for ashindy. There's my o!d chum, Tom Simpson, the 

rocer, he’s got a large family, and I know he wants a new front, ‘cause he's 
talked to me about it, I s'pose a matter of twenty pound or so would set all 
things right in that quarter. Do you think I may go as far as that!” 

Certainly,” replied Mr. Robinson; “that is a mere trifle ; and although 
you will, of course, move 'n different society from what you have been accus- 
tomed to, I think it will redound greatly to your honour to remember those 
friends you have tried, and from whom you have received friendly offices. Sup- 

I advance you a handred pounds now, and see me again to-morrow, or the 
aay. 
wee he be afraid to have so much in the house, indeed I should, sir,” said 
Mrs. Cole. “ Thirty will be enough, and to spare.” 
** Lots,” said Job. 





Mr. and Mrs. Cole set up nearly the whole night, talking over their great 
fortune, and forming a thousand different projects for the future; and after put 
ting the amount upon paper, and puzzling over the sum for a considerable time, 
they at last began to have a glinmering of the extent and value of their pos- 
sessions 





homan nature is homan nature, you know. You and me have always been 
friends, and I owe you a great deal, so speak your mind.” 













Now tell me, don't you think a likely young fellow like you is dan 





“1 am sorry to confess, sir, that I think you are perfectly right in your views,” 


Cool” said Job; “then you don’t fret much about leaving *” 
“ Indeed, sir, you wrong me—” 
“ And perhaps you don't think the girl's worth looking at, and there's no 


« Sir, Ido think she is a very charming young lady ; but I have never re- 

garded her in any other light than the daughter of a liberal and kind-hearted 
atron 

arr You think the old coalman's daughter not good enough, mayhap, for a 

gentleman '” 

“| am too poor and dependent to entertain any thoughts upon the subject.” 

“ Nonsense! a gentleman’s a gentleman, if he hasn't a scuddick. To cut 

the matter short, if you can make up matters with Fan, I shall be glad to have 

such a son-in-law, that’s all. And Mrs. Cole's my way of thinking; so looe 

to it.” 

A month after this singular tcte-a-téte, Mr. Frederick Lawson led Frances 

Cole. the daughter of Job Cole, Esquire, to the hymeneal altar. And proud was 

the honest old coalman of such an alliance; although many scheming mammas, 

who had eligible sons, were terribly put out, and wondered what the old fool 

could have been thinking of; and he worth a plum, too! 

I —— 


POVERINO.« 


“ The fire of those soft orbs has ceased to burn ; 
And Silence, too, enamoured of that voice, 
Lo. ks its mute music mn her rugged cell.” 





Snetvey. 


The hotel clock chimed the hour of ten as I stood in the principal street, to 
look around me, before pursuing my journey to the conveut. 

I was in Naples! My pilgrimage thither was the result of great curiosity, to 
see a famous Carlo Dole: which adorned the high altar of the church. And 
now, courteous reader, that | have duly explained, tack my first on to this, my 
second paragraph, with the needie and thread of thy imagination, and we shall 
glide to the end of this history without stumbling over auy more introductory 
matter. 

What a clatter! What a bustle! What a horrid assemblage of noises 
assailed my ears! I was half stunned; and had it not beeu for a long garden 
that fortunately bounded one side of the street, I verily believe I could not have 
advanced a step for sheer astonishment. At openings between the trees, bright 
cherry glimpses of the Mediterranean ever and anon presented themselves, and 
the distant splash of the tiny waves rang musically and pleasantly on the ear, 
occasionally interrupted by the song of the fisherman, or the grating of his boat 


among the trees, and half heard sounds of laughter mingled delightfully with 
the rustling of the leaves, as the sea breeze swept over the plants in the gar- 
den, and waved the light window-blinds in the hot, dusty street beyond. Turn 


immense number of people scattered about upon the pavement. Soldiers, sail- 


were dotted over the ground in the most picturesque confusion. A Neapolitan 
of the lower class transacts his business, settles his quarrels, makes jokes and 
love, (synonymous terms with these people,) drives bargains, eats, drinks, and 
sleeps, in the open air. So far is this carried, that the person who should 
throw his basin of water anywhere but out of his window, would be considered 
a very ignorant membgr of society by the great mass of the populace. 

I do not know how I got to the convent; all that [ remember is asking my 
way of every third person that I met, and receiving, in addition to the right 


understanding everybody with great impartiality, so completely occupied my 
attention, that I had no conception of what [ was doing, or where I was going, 
uotil Lcame in violent contact with an erection like an English sign-post 
Looking up, I was, I confess, startled by reading the following annuncement ! 
—‘* Women are prohibited from approaching any nearer tu the walls of the con 
vent upon pain of excommunication. 

Hesitating for an instant, (for [ protest the awful nature of this warning stag 
gered my recollection of the precise sex to which [ might belong,) I gained the 
convent gate, and was admitted by a very old, crabbid, dirty lay brother to the 





They were both illiterate, but very good natured and right minded people ; 
and Job, in the fulness of his heart, resolved to give away the remainder of his 
stock to the poor fam les who regularly dealt with him, and the very next morn- 
ing his shop was sw armed, and he was so happy 

By the evening his shed was entirely cleared, and he sent to the Blue An- 
chor, and borrowed chairs and tables, and ordered a hot supper, with oceans of 
drink, for all his friends and their families in the neighbourhood, amounting to 
about thirty persons in all, It was, in truth, a me.ry meeting, and the convivi- 
ality was kept vp till a late hour. 

His chum, Tom Simpson, was eloquent and grateful, for Job had dropped in 
on the morning to invite him, and told him he had had a bit of good luck in 
the way of a legacy; and then touched upon the coveted new front to his 

emises. 

“Pl! stand a trifle towards it. Here, Catch hold, Tom!" said he, put- 
ting a twenty pound note in his hand, *‘and don’t forget to come at eight,” 
and away he ran, leaving the astonished grocer in ecstacies at his unostenta- 
tious liberality. 

The next day the empty shed was a as usual; and at eleven o'clock 
Job and his spouse repaired again to incoln’s Inn Fields. Fortunately they 
had fallen into excellent hands, for the firm was not only highly respectable, 
but the Mr. Robinson they had seen was a gentlemen, and a man of property, 
and felt a great interest in the honest legatee He took a house for them, and 
furnished it; and at once proposed that the two girls should be forthwith sent 
to a first rate boarding school. 

In respect of the father and mother, there existed a greater difficuity, for, 
as Job quaintly observed, “ [t was a difficult thing to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” 

Mr. Robinson, however, recommended a young gentleman of polished man 
ners, but blessed with no fortune, who was to fill the situation of tutor, stew- 
ard, secretary, and companion to Job; and also provided Mrs Cole witha 
companion and housekeeper, “to aro her manners,” as Job said, laughing. 

They both, however, had sense enough to see the propriety of this arrange- 
ment, and in six months had certainly made considerable advance, especially 
Mrs. Cole, for women of all grades are naturally more genteel than the male 
part of the creation; as for Job, he could not for the life of him give up his 
accustomed pipe, and his pint of porterin the veritable pewter, before he revired 
for the night; and this was the only luxury of his former days that he could not 
be prevailed upon to abandon. The girls rapidly improved ; and Job himself 
declared that he was convinced that education was a fine thing, after all. 

They could nat, however, spend one-half of their ncome ; the luxuries of the 
richly-born they could neither understand nor appreciate; bat they gave away 
a vast sum in charity, although Job would not allow his name to be * stuck” in 
the papers. 

It was not until two years after they had “come to the fortune” that they 
could be prevailed upon to set up th ir carriage 

r. Robinson, who was a rea! friend, invited them frequently to his table in 

a family way, until, finding they were presentable, he gradually introduced them 
and their children into society ; and, as there was neither pride on Job's part, 
nor a vulgar assumption on his wife's, they were everywhere well received, and 
ave in return such pleasant parties, under the direction and management of 

r. Frederic Lawson, the tutor, who was every way fitted by birth and taste to 
do the honours in an admirable manner, that their numerous acquaintances 
eagerly accepted the invitations, especially after the first party, when many 
went out of mere curiosity, but returned home with expressions of delight and 
amazement at the display. Job had discrimination enough to discover that it 
was not his money alone that made these parties pass so pleasantly, but that it 
was the skilful arrangement of his tutor. 


On his first engagement he had paid him two hundred pounds per anuum, | 


but hearing that he had a widowed mother and two sisters, whom he supported, 
he generously added another hundred, and gave a hint to Mrs Cole to make 
them presents now and then, out of her superfluities, which the kind soul most 
readily complied with 
+» When Fanny, his eldest daughter, had attained her eighteenth year, he took 
her from school, by the advice of Mr. Robinson, and engaged an accomplished 
woman to finish her education. She was a quick, sprightly girl, and very pretty, 
aod had already acquired a tone ar d manner which surprised and gratified her 
excellent parents. 

About a month after her return home, Job, addressing his tutor, said, ** Mr 
Lawson, Mrs. Cole and me have been thinking—" 

“ Mrs. Cole and J have been thinking, if you please, sir,” interrupted Mr 
Lawson. 

“ Well, never mind grammar, and all that, just now,” continued Job, “ for 
1 am speaking natural. We've been thinking that it's rather awkward since 
Fanny has come home to have a young gentleman always fluttering about her.” 

Mr. Frederick Lawson blushed and trembled ; he evidently saw the issue ; he 
bowed, and was silent. 


little paradise of shade in its marble pavements and picturesque gloomy pillars 


|'Then, the fountain in the middle, the neat gravel walk around it; the elegant | 


vines and creepers that decorated the walls ; the pleasant little windows of the 
dormitories ; the fine old inscriptions and monuments; the sweet breathing of 
the air; and the glorious biwe sky above. 

One of the brothers now approached. He was a portly handsome man, in 
the prime of life; but an intense air of dejection clouded his fine features ; and 
though he saluted me with the utmost civility, his manner was absent and mé 


lancholy. Leading the way to the high altar of the church, the monk drew 


of the productions of this master, it was a mixture of sweetness and feebleness 
The expressions were very serene and ethereal, but without vigour or point, 
impressive elegance and powerful sublimity were alike wanting, and I turned 
round to thank the monk for his kindaess, but little impressed by the spiritless 
beauty of ‘the famous Carlo Dolci.” He was standing at some distance, lis 
tening to the hurried whispering of one of the convent attendants, with a coun- 
| tenance so expressive of misery and despair that I was perfectly startled. After 


if IT happened to be of the medical profession, I replied that | had taken up 


** However,” said I, “ any little power that [ may possess (should you require 
| it) shall be exerted willingly to the utmost.”” With many expressions of thank- 
| fulness the monk led ine hastily from the church and uy aturret stair, to the 
sleeping apartments of the convent. He stopped at an ante-chamber that over- 
looked the bay and town of Naples, and drawing me towards the window, he 
began to explain, in a vague, hurried manner, the circumstances of the case 
for which I was so unexpectedly called upon to prescribe 

** About six years ago,” said he, with a heavy sigh, *‘a noblemaa who had 
contributed largely to the support of the convent, rode up to the gate, and in ar 
interview with the superior, mentioned his desire that a child then out at nurse 
in the neighbourhood, should, as speedily as the church permitted, be instruct- 
ed in all the rites and ceremonies of religio :, with the ultimate object of devot- 





| ing him to the cloister. All inquiry after the re!ations of the child, he alleged, | 


would be fruitless, circumstances connected with his birth rendered it impossi- 
| ble forjhim to mix with the world, and the secluded existence of a monk was the 
only alternative that could save him from ignominy and misfortune in after life. 
| Seenge as this story appeared, the power of the nobleman and the necessity 
and ® short time ago we began our course of instruction with every prospect ot 
success ; but now all is to be frustrated by the haod of death—he 1s dying in 
that room—Poverino !” 

Did yon obtain no clue to his history ’” said T. 

* All our efforts were in vain,” replied the monk. “The nobleman was 
shortly after killed in a duel; and this scrap of paper, which the child had with 
him as a plaything, ts so torn and soiled, that it affords little or no help to dis- 
covery. “ Povermno’—* Poverino' 

Hasti'y pressing the paper into my hand, the monk led me into the sick 
chamber. It had that unnatural quiet that always haunts a sick room, and all 
was dark, save where a ray of light shot :hrough the half-closed shutter, and 
fell upon a small pallet at the upper end of the room. In additional to the pro- 
fessional attendant, a few of the convent brethren were present, their dark 
robes harmonizing finely with the sombre appearance of all around. I stepped 
upto the bed; a boy of seven or eight vears of age tossed fe verishly upon the 
small white pillow. He had one of the loveliest, and at the same time most 
intellectual countenances J] had ever beheld, though the check was wan, and the 
eyes gleamed with the unnatural excitement of consumption. Little skilled as 
I was in medicine, | saw ata glance that all human aid was hopeless ; and 
| turning round to the monk, who was peering over my shoulder in an agony of 
| doubt and fear, I bade him prepare for the worst 

** Poverino ! Poverino!” said the poor monk ; and as he stooped to kiss the 
the pale cheek of the child. I thought that, in spite of his asceticism, a few tears 
| dropped upon the white coverlid 

** What, ts this death ?” cried the child, starting up and clutching the monk 
convulsively by the hand 
death ?’ 

There was an awfulness in the question that appalled the boldest heart in 
that room, and no one answered. Men who had sat unshrinking by the death- 
beds of murderers, who had dilated on the horrors of our last punishment to the 
felon and the sceptic, trembled and held their peace at the death-bed question 
of a mere infant! Moralists may instance the fearful warning given by the dy- 
ing moments of a libertine or an assassin, but the most impressive evidence of 
the terrible ruthlessness of death is in the last hours of a child. 








* The nearest English translation of - Poverino” is“ poor little fellow ;” but itis far 
from conveying an adequate idea of the affectionate simpacity of the expression in the 
origina! Italian. . 









on the smooth sandy beech. Now and then, a gay dress seemeed to twinkle | 


ing again towards the terrible street, [ was perfectly petrified on beholding the | 


ors, children, women knitting, men laughing, gambling, and quarelling, monks, | 
Turks, Jews, and strangers of all nations, boys selling everv unwholesome edible | 
in the universe, with a host of people whom it is utterly impossible to describe, | 


direction, three or four bows from each. Returning these civilities, and mis- | 


cloister. What a cool, delicious, enchanting place was that cloister; what a | 


aside a curtain, and displayed the Carlo Dolci in all its grandeur. Like mosi | 


a lapse of some minutes he opproached me, and asked me in a tremulous voice | 


medicine some years ago, not as a profession, but as an accomplishment.— | 


of securing his good wil! toward the convent, obliged as to obey his directions, | 


‘You are all whispering about death—what is | 











“ Poverino !” said the monk. “He was so gentle so beautiful wes 
and is he to die at the very dawn of his excellence !—and so innocem sehen 
a ! ee yy " so happy 
or maay hours he watched by his bed-side. Hi spirit passed i ; 
beautiful twilight of an Italian evening. As the jo sunk down in hie t ao 
ness and majesty, the film gathered over the suft blue eyes, and the damp dew 
of death broke upon the pale, noble brow ; a little flutter of the breath— a half 
= phn: ame be gone. One of the flowers of the earth 
rooped and faded, while we, the weeds that j tn 
and unthwarted. on eS ae wanypee 
They scattered a few flowers over his breast, ("tis a prett 
ians,) and laid him in a quiet, shady place in the conttet burial. mad De a 
‘small white stone is his epitaph. All his pleasant ways, all the Friefnese of his 


happy life, and all the grief of his survivors, are summed up in the one simple 


Poveeino! 


* * * o o * oe 


That night I went out to read the paper confided to me by the monk at the 
new-made grave. The moon was up ; it was as light as day wherever she 
shone, and distant objects, under such an influence, acquired a beauty be ond 
description. Beneath me was the town of Naples, half hidden in shade ~ d 
beyund, the Mediterranean, more like a sea of silver than an earthly éaueie f 
waters, stretched to the graceful outline of the {sland of Capri; beyond that it 
| was all deep, glowing sky. Nota cloud was observable save on the summit of 
| Vesuvius, on which @ mass of black vapour rested, now and then illuminated 
| by the spark like twinkling of the burning lava ou the mountain top. Overm 
| head, a thick canopy of cypresses darkened the smooth grass of the buriel pono | 
except where a single ray uf moonlight rested on the headstone of the child's 
tomb. Upon opening the manuscript I found the writing almost illegible, the 


paper being in several places torn, and the characters much defaced ; translated 
it ran thus :— , 


“| have no right to intrude myself on your attention, and no spirit to plead 
my sufferings and my sorrows as any exteuuation of my crime, but for the child 
I implore your charity—your pity. 

“Could you see him, as I do now, wasting under the bleak, bitte 
famine and neglect ; the brightness and chetiialnnn of infancy ied toe 
mature sorrow, and the bloom and beauty of childhood nipped by went and ex- 
posure, you would not wonder at the temerity that has pruduced this letter. [ 
a never complained, I never will; 1 have borne much, and can bear more, 

ut—’*? 

Here the writing was defaced. 

“I am dying—dying fast; for God's sake have mercy on me, and do not 
| visit the iniquity of the mother upon the hapless offspring ! Separate us! take 
| him from me, and save him! Alas! in a little while—” 

Beyond this point all was illegible. 
* * * 





* > * * 
| Tlook forththe next day. The same cheerful sunlight and the same glowing 
| atmosphere met my eye, as on the morning of my first admission to the con- 
| vent; but nature now seemed powerless either to charm or to enliven, and I 

turned from the open window to seek the refrectory and bid farewell to my 
friends in the convent The room (generally so neat) was disordered and 
| darkened ; no one had thought of brightening the ancient walls, or of admit- 
| ting the morning light. ‘The few monks at the table neither meved nor spoke, 
| and the plates of bread and fruit, though plentifully disposed before them, re- 

mained unnoticed and untouched ; death had chilled the living as well as the 
j dead. Farewell !—it is a melancholly word, it has always a mournful sound 
and it was gloomy enough on this occasion. The last hand I took at parting 
was the monk's who had received me on my arrival at the convent. 

“*T will go with you to the gate,” said the monk. I saw that he was making 
a strong effort to restrain his feelings, and I did not insult him by a single word 
of consolation until we had gained the threshold. ; 

Here | attempted to say something; to speak a few kindly words before 
| leaving him, perhaps for ever; but I felt it was impossible, and, as | took his 
hand in sorrowful silence, the poor monk burst into tears. It was a noble testi- 
mony to the vitality of the kindly feelings of human nature. ‘ Farewell,” 
said J. The door closed, but I sti'l lingered on the threshold. The slow de. 
| parting footsteps of the monk fell gloomily and heavily on my ear, and the 

last sound that came from the convent cloisters, as I listened at the gate, was 
| the half-sobbed, half whispered exclamation— POVEKINO! 





MEMOIR OF ABD-EL-KADER. 
| Abd.el-Kader (Abi-sidi-el-Adi-Mahommed, Ben-Sidi.Mabhi el Din) was bora 
in 1808, at La Zayouat, commonly called Si-Moustapha-el-Mohhetar. Sidi- 
| Mabhi-el-Din, his father, was a renowned and highly-reverend Marabout, of the 
| province of Oran, living as a dervish on the arms and donations of the faithful 
| Osmanlis, who flocked from all parts of Africa, and even of Asia, to his resi- 
| dence, drawn thither by the fame of his piety. Such was his influence, that in 
| cases of private dissensions he was frequently chosen to settle the affair, and a 
word from him was sofficient to arrest any prosecution or oppression of the Bey. 
| What, however, must seem an anomaly to the English reader, although familiar 
to the Italian,* he enjoyed the strange privilege of sheltering in his house both 
| criminals and fradulent debtors. The superstitious veneration of the Osmanlis 
towards Mahhi-el-Din went so far as to attri ute to him several miracles, and 
especially the somewhat unusual! one of multiplying in the pockets of his vistors 
the money which they carried with them. It was, in fact, to these impostures 
that the shrewd Marabout owed his immense private wealth and public influ- 
| ence, which, in the course of time, rendered his clevation to the t .rone of easy 
attainment. 
| _Mula-Ali, nephew of the emperor of Morocco, having in 1831, abandoned the 
| Beylick of Oran, in order to avoid coming in contact with the French army ; 
Mahbhi-el-Din, being considered by his countrymen the man most capable of pro- 
tecting and maintaiming their national independence, was unanimously elected 
| Bey of Mascara. He did not, however, continue long in the enjoyment of his 
well-deserved elevation, being treacherously poisoned by Ben-Nouna, the chief 
of the Moorish party at Tlemecen, who dreaded his inflence and poplarity. 

Sidi-Mahhi left two sons as his heirs. Sidi-Mahommed, the eldest, being very 
pious, and wholly devo ed to the contemplation of religious subjects, caring but 
little moreover for worldly affairs and honours, voluntarily renounced his rights 
to Abd-el-Kader, his younger brother, who, although only in his 21st year, was 
endowed with a very different character, and had already manifested such activity 

| of mind, so great a desire for fame, and had attained such a reputation, that, even 
:o early as 1826, when he visited, as a pilgrim, the tomb of Mahommed, the Mar4 
abouts af Mecca openly teld him—fhou shalt reign. This prediction was never 
forgotten by Abd-el-Kader, and confidently expecting its accomplishment, he 
continually prepared himself for such an event, Under the tuition of his father 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Koran, and all that regards the religion 
| and traditions of his country, and in consequence of his learning and erudition, 
| he had deservingly obtained, at the age of twenty, the title of Thaleb (learned,) 
and, a year after, through his exemplary and inoffensive conduct, that of Mara- 
bout (signifying saint.) By these means he contrived in his youth to win the 
affections of his coutrymen, and to acquire an influence and popularity beyond 
| all his contemporaries. In order to pave his way to the prophesied throne, he 
applied himself with great assiduity to all warlike exercises, and to the training, 
drilling, and managing of the most fiery Arabian horses. Thus, the unexpected 
aud sudden demise of his father, found him prepared to assume his authority and 
honours. Nevertheless when he made his public entry into Mascara, accompa- 
vied only by a few Arabs, whose appearance and accoutrements bespoke neither 
xury nor greatness, his government was at first considered both precarious 
und powerless. 

However, Abd-el-Kader soon gave proofs of his skill, courage, ar d activity, 
having marched against the city of Tlemecen, whose population was then divi- 
ded into two parties, that of the Moors, headed by Ben Nouna, and that of the 
Conlanghis (or descendants of the Turks,) under the control of Ben Aouna- 
Bourshli. Ben-Nouna he caused to be removed by poison, and Ben-Aouna by 
transportation ; he then proceeded to form a mixed ad ministratic n there, which 
soon appeased the rivalry of the two factions From Tlemecen he went after- 
wards at the head of his army to besiege Mostager em, from which, however, 
having been well defended by Ibrabim-Mouhir, the Turkish Bey, he was com- 

lled to retreat ; but, to repair this defeat he took by assault the city of Ar- 
zew, and ordered its commander, Sidi-Ahmet, who had been arrested, fighting 
at the head of the Kabailes, to be beheaded, having first had his eyes put out 
and his limbs broken. 
| Having established his partizens at Arzew, and levied heavy contributions in 
in the province of Titari, both in money and provisions, the victorious Emir 
returned in triumph to Mascara, where he was received with enthusiasm by his 
| subjects. There, in his wretched residence of brick and mud, served only by 
| a few negro slaves, and dressed as simply as the meanest of his countrymen, 
| Abd-el-Kader began seriously ‘o think of the possibility of restoring the empire 
of the Arabs, and their independence, by laying the foundation of a regular ad- 
ministration. The establishment of the French on the coast of Northern Af- 
| rica, instead of intimidating his aspiring mind, greatly stimulated his natural 
| energy, and augmented his desire of realizing his bold and patriotic enterprise, 
* In Italy the churches, the monasteries, and the residences of the cardinals and no- 
| bility, are privileged to shelter ail criminals. In 1817, the Jesuits during three months 
would not deliver into the hands of justice a murderer, but were at last forced by 
motu proprio of Pius VIL. 
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his standard ail the mbabitante of Mount Atlas, and; 
its foot, to form a kingdom of sufficien: 


which was by uniting under 
of the beautiful valleys situated at 
for nat independence. , 
— objects in view, Abd-el-Kader did ali in his power to obtain popa- 
larity with his new subjects, by inspiring them with respect for his military tal- 
ents, and with abhorrence for a foreign yoke. Uutil 1833 he took no part in 
the warfare that raged between his countrymen and the French; bat when the 
latter, abandowing the coast, undertook the conquest of Arzew, Abd el-Kader 
pared to meet them, and when they advanced upon the Beylicks ef Mediah 
and Tiemecen, he opposed them so vigorously, and with such success, that they 
compelled to retreat. 
“Gamal Boyer, who was then commander-in-chief st Oran, being informed 
by the Jews, his agents, that Abd-el Kader was the ouly man capable of oppos- 
ing serious obstacles to the establishment of the French in Africa, opened 
friendly negotiations with bim. The chief received, with great caution and 
politeness the Turkish and Jewish envoys, sent to him on the part of the gene- 
ral, reyected none of their proposals, but, amusing the agents with specious pro- 
mises and protestations, declined subscribing any document. 
General Desmichels having succeeded General Boyer in command, adopted 
a totally different policy from his predecessor, and having determmed on con. 
quering the tribes py brate force, be attacked the Arabs, under the command of 
Abd-el-Kader, on several occasions, but without any signal success, being 
obliged to fight in a country almost wholly unknown to his troops, intersected 
by water-courses and impracticable muddy passes, so that at every step bis re- 
sources were greatly endangered. During his retreat towards Oran, Gen 
Desmichels tried ia vain to force Abd-el-Kader to accept battle, while the Ara- 
bian chief, at the head of his cavalry, hovered around the French army, harass 
ing them incessantly, and massacreing all stragglers who were separated from 
the main body. At last, Abd-el-Kader, having succeeded in surrounding a 
corps of infantry under the command of Colonel Duberail, forced them to seek 
shelter in Arzew, which was immediately invested by the Arabs. After several 
attempts to bring on a battle, Abd-el-Kader, on the 8th of October, 1833, sent 
Colonel Duberail the following note ;— 
“ Praise to Mahommed !—The chief of the Moors, Sidi-el- Adi- Mahommed- 
Abi-Abd-el-Kader Sidi-Mabhi-el-Din, to the French chief. Health to the un- 





believers! As you have not fulfilled the conditions of your treaties, and as you | 


did not come out yesterday to fight with us, let us know your determination 
We inform you, on our part, that our troops surround Arzew on every side, 
and are ready to mount upon its bastions. We have several times beaten our 
drums to show you that we wish to fight. 


welfare leave our country ; otherwise, | shall oppose you for ever. I will unute 


under the national standard the inhabitants of the east and of the west, and | | 


Our God will assist us in expelling 


Do 


will wage a continual war against you. 
you. Lay down your flag, and | will withdraw so as to let you depart. 
not rely on the counsel of your guides, because they will be your ruin.”* 

On the following day the French accepted this challenge, attacked Abdel 
Kader, and being well supported by artillery, military experience overcame 
undisciplined valour, and the besiegers were repulsed after an obstinate and 
destructive combat; the French were, however, soon after compelled to re. 
enter the town, without having gained an iach of territory, or any important 
advantage over the Arabs. 

The French government seeing the alarming position of their African pos 
sessions, and taking into consideration the enormous expenditure yearly entailed 
upon France tu retain the conquest, devised the plan of sending to Africa a civil 
and military commission of experienced and prudent men, empowered to pro 
pose and adopt any means which they should think the most proper to insure 
the future welfare of the colony. 

These commissioners, after having consulted with the chief Turks and native 
allies: f France, with regard to the state of the hostile tribes inhabiting the 
Atlas and its neighbourhood, and having obtained, through the Jews, iuforma 
tion of the financial and military resources of the Arabs, unanimously declared 
themselves in favour of a system of conciliation and friendly intercourse, aud 
advised the civil and military authorities to try the experiment. 

General Desmichels, concurring with the advice of the commissioners, adopt- 
ed their suggestion ; but unfortunately the French passed too suddenty irom 
one extreme to another, and those with whom they had hitherto treated only 
by means of the sword were soon transformed into all es, and became the object 
of their confidence and generosity. Abd-el-Kader, according to his custom, 
received the envoys of General Desmichels with great marks of politeness, and, 
after the prelim nary negotiations were settled, a treaty was concl ided by which 
the governor of Oran recognised his independ The river Chetif, which 
has its source in the interior of the province of T nd which, after travers 
ing the lake Titary, turning to the left, discharges its waters into the Mediter- 
ranean, became the boundary of his possessious, comprising the whole of the 
fertile country lying between the empire of Morocco and the provinces of Oran 
Titary, and Algiers. The emir of Mascara obtained also great commercial 
advantages, and a supply of arms and ammunition, on his promising to make 
use of them on/y against the enemies of France. 

During the numerous skirmishes which he had already had with the French, 
Abd-el-Kader having remarked the great superiority which miliary discipline 
and tactics imparted hy 
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lary, @ 


to their soldiers, be was not slow to avail himsel/ of the 
advantage, and, therefore, he formed a corps of infantry. and had them drilled 
by the French officers, in order that they might learn how to use the bayonet. 
Thus, behind the small river assigned to him as a limit to lis territory, the 
young emir of Mascara was spreading military organization amongst 


oa 


his sub- 


jects, and preparing the means once more of asserting the independence of his | 


native country ; and as soon as he thought that he had a chance agaist the 
conquerors of Algiers, several corps of his army were allowed to comimut dep- 
redations on the province of Oran. 


Genera! Vorio!, who had succeeded General chel 


1 
Vesmichels, 





the incursions of the Arabs, signified to Abd-el-Kader,, that if such infractions 
of the treaty did not cease immediately, he should treat him as an enemy, 
General d' Erion, governor of Algiers also addressed ihe emir an equally strong 
letter on the subject, and even threatened to depose him; but the brave and 


politic cheif having appointed Ben-Dran as his agent and plenipotentiary, des- 
patched him to Algiers to negotiate with General d’Erion. 

Ben-Dran was a Jew, of a fine and imposing countenance, polite in bis man- 
ners, graceful and lively in his conversation; and, above all, en lowed with all 
those deceitful qualifications which are the essential and honourable requisites 

Such a goodly personage soon won confi e and 
esteem of tne Freuch governor; and perceiving that, for want of military 
h were then unable to attempt any thing decisive against 





of a good diplomatist the len 
resources, the French 
his master, he advised him to keep his troops in readiness, and to seize the 
first favourable opportunity of invading the French possessions. 

About that period a sheriff of the Sahara, called Monca, secretly stimulated 
and encouraged by Jewish-French emissaries, entered with his ermy into the 
Province of Titary, and having 
his agents to Miliana, exhorting its inbabitants to join his standard, in order to 
snake off the yoke of Abd-el-Kader. The emir, being informed of 
happened, crossed the Chetf at the head of his cavalry, and passing like a 
thunder-bolt through the province of Titary, entered in triumph into Mediah, 
and having expelled the French Bey, appoints din his stead one of his own 
faithful friends, and began to organize his new conquest according to his plans 
and interests. 

Geveral Trexel, then commander-in-chief at Oran, remonstrated against so 
Open an infraction of the treaty concluded between the French and Abd-el- 
Kader, and demanded an explanation of the emir’s conduct, but this was utterly 
disregarded. General d’Erlon, unable to employ military coercion, engaged 
Abd-el-Cader, through Ben-Dran, to address letters of submission to both the 
governors of Algiers and Oran; and an officer of the staff, accompanied by 
Ben-Dron, was despatched to him to obtain this. ‘They found the emir at the 
Hollovan, near Belida, occupied in the settlement and organization of his new 
province. The French envoy having presented to the emir, on the part of 
General d'Erion, several French curiosities, was well received, and obtained 
the object of his mission; but at the same time, in reward of his apparent 
submission, Abd-el-Kader was acknowledged the conqueror and rightful pos 
sessor of a new province. 

Two months after this renewal of friendly intercourse, Abd el-Kader being 
informed that the chiefs of the tribes of the Drouers, and of the Zmalas, were 


what had 


a 
rf 





secretly intriguing with the French, and trading with them to his disadvantage, | 


ordered the apprehension of Ismael, one of them. These tribes appealed to 
General! Trezel fot protection, who, leaving Oran with his army, direected his 
course toward Tiemecen, and pitched his camp at Missergtim. From thence 
he apprised General d’Erlon of the cause and object of his movements, and de- 
manded his approval, and immediate assistance. 

Having waited in vain several days for an answer, Trezel considered it his 
doty to advance, and having reached Threlet, on the road to Mascara, on the 
24th June, 1834, he there pitched and fortified his camp. The next day he 
sent his favourite Jew, Mardokai Amar, with two officers of his staff, to en. 
deavour to settle with Abd-el-Kader by peaceable means ; but not having suc. 
ceeded, on the 26th the French advanced toward the Lirig, and while they 
were murching over @ narrow passage near Muley-Isinael, they were suddenly 
atiacked by the Arabs, under the command of the emir ; after an obstinate and 
destructive combat, the Arabs were routed, and the French having passed.the 
Sig, took possession of the camp of Abd-el-Kader. This victory, however, 
not only cost the French great loss of life, but proved to them, that the emur of 
es 


* General Desmichels, 7ber 18, 1834. 






If you seek after your safety and | 


, | traces of severe bodily suffering in her {fra 


being informed of | 


taken possession of Mediah, sent from thence | 









Mascara, whom they hed buherto considered as a savage chief, 
made rapid progress in the art of war; since, for the first time, he had com- 
manded his infantry in person, and had fought with skill and effect. 

Proud of hs success, General Trezel on the 28th, demanded of Abd-el- 
Kader an acknowledgment of the supremacy of France, and to pay « tribate, 
as a fine for his cof ses wey but the emir having refused to submit to his 
Conditions, and the French having po means of maintaing themeelves in such 
4 position, a retreat became indisponsable As Arzew was the nearest point 
w the troops could safely embark 1or Or n, on the 29th, before dasbreak 


chief, had already 


« le—but first omens to me most estemate then os all volge 
T tell you to man, woman, or child, — will you pod te a 


** Nay, this is too absurd ; but, 
oun et \, since you seem injearnest, | do swear. And 


“ The princess ' the wife of Alexius! of the Czarowits !” 


“ Princess! Alexius? Czarowys '" 
“ T have not the honour of knowing a mn ae utterly confounded. 


* But you shall,” said Alphonse, unable to repress a smile at his friend's as- 


——— 





they directed their march toward that city. The foreign legion formed the van- 
| guard—the wounded, and the provision wagons were placed in the centre of 
the army, end the cavalry served both as wings and rear guard, 

About noon, while the French were marching over a muddy and difficult 
| tract of land, between the Macta and a steep bill, the Arabs fell upon them like 
ravenous wolves, se/rounded them on every sxe, and the van having given way, 
| Abd-el-Kader, profiting by the great disorder occasioned by their flight, attack- 
| ed the centre with great impetuosity, massacred all the wounded, and those 
| who defended the provisions, and took possession of many corriages, aud a 
| great quantity of ammunition. The same evening General Trezei, with the 
| remains of his exhausted and demoralized army, reached Arze-v, {rom whence 
re o the troops embarked for Oran, and the rest returned e same place 
, UY land. 
| This anlooked for result of the expedition of General ‘It recel caused an 
| alarming sensation in Algiers, and produced great uneasiness in France, where 
/the name of Abd-el-Kader began to inspir respect, and even apprehension — 
| since, both at Muley Ismael and at Macta, he had given convincing proofs of 
the great improvement which military organization and discipline had engen 
dered amongst his subjects. The government, therefore, felt the necessity of 
striking a decisive blow at the daring emir of Mascara, and with that view Mar- 
shal Clausel was appointed governor general of the French possessions in 
northern Africa, provided with extraordmary miliary and foancial recsources. in 
| order to conquer Constantina, and thus exterminate at once the growing power 
| of Abd-el Keder. The late Duke of Orleans honoured with his presence this | 
| Campaign. 








[To be con‘inned } 





j 
| THE EXILE OF LOUISIANA. 
Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisemblable. 
Truth, we are told, is often stranger than fiction. Were the following story | 
| true, it would be a proof of it; if it be not, it is almost equally interesting as a 
| specimen of the fantasias which will sometimes pass current as truth. When 
it was proposed to Sir Robert Walpole to read bistory to him, “Oh! anyt ing 
| but that,”’ he said, ** for that cannot be true.”"’ The censure was too unquali | 
fied ; 1t will be nearer the mark to say, that in almost all historic truth there is | 
some fiction,—in almost al! historic fiction some truth Rumours themselves, 
even the wildest, are but facts put out to interest, imagination finding the divi 
dends. Pore truth is transparent and shadowless ; buman truth is sufficiently 
opaque to cast a shadow, and it is this shadow, capriciously distorted by the 
objects on which jt falls, that 1s often mistaken for the bony of truth itself. Is | 
} this s nguiar story, then, trath!—or its shadow !—or is it a mere bubble of | 
fancy! What we certainly know is —and Grimm's Correspondence is there 
to avouch it,—that in the middie of the last century it caused a great emotion— 
sensetions had not yet come into fashion—in the most distinguished salons of 
| of Paris,—that it became the subject of general criticism, and was deemed of 
sufficient importance to call up a royal commentator, in the person of Frederic, 
the Royal Philosopher of Sans Souci. ‘The generous lover of the romantic will 
| be also gratified to learn, that the person supposed to be the heroine, though 
she must have been aware of the part assigned to her, never thought proper 
during her life to contradict it, and died, ** and made no sign.” 


' 
} 
| About the year 1718 a family arrived in Louisiana, consisting of a young 
| widow, her father, and an old attendant. ‘They purchased a sinail 
| house and plantation from a colonist, in the vicmity of New Orleans, then be- 
ginning to rise into importance under the patronege of the French Regent, 
where they lived in the strictest possible seclusivn 
adequate to the supply of their wants, were evidently confined ; though gossip, 
| that most diligent of caterers, could lurnish at least a dozen circumstances to 
| prove that, at some time or other, they must have been familiar with all the 
luxuries of wealth. The appearance and address of the father were ordinary 
| enough, presenting a remarkable contrast in this respect with his daughter, 
| who, to unusual Joveliness of person, added the more inposing, perhaps more 
attractive characteristic refined, and that 
happy assemblage of personal qualities which constitutes an aristocratic 
high.born air. Though still very young and beautiful, there 


female 


Their means, though fully 
} 


of manners strikingly elegant and 
and 
were evident 
while the settled melancholy of | 


| her features, and an occasional look of deep abstractedness, proclaime d the 


ie 


| dominion of those sharper ills of memory which were robbing her young days | 


| of their bloom and brightness, and darkening the present with the clouds and 
| shadows of the past. Nor did it escape remark, that there was an appearance 
| of respectful deference on the part of the father tothe daughter, which seemed 
| inconsistent with the de 

| of a nature so evidently 


meanour of a parent to a child,—to a child, moreover, 
gentle and kind, but who, 
| thing of course a pecu iarity of deportment, of which it was impossible she 
| should not have been aware ‘That there was a mystery attached to them was 
| manifest ; that it was the public duty of every man, woman, a! d child, to en 
| deavour to penetrate 1 curiosity 
| there is neither luakewarmnes, nor fatigue, distincuon of age or sex, whatever 
male moralis's may pretend, we may be fully satisfied that the good inhabit 
ants of New Orleans did everything that the suggestions of this most universal 
| and indefatigable of the passions could inspire. But in Whether the | 
| objects of their wonder had really nothing to tell, or would tell nothing, the | 
result to the praiseworthy inquirers was exactly the same; and as Inquisitive 
nese, having a greatdeal to doin this little planet of ours, and not liking to 
lose its time in ineffectual prrsuit, finds it politic to discourage secresy by dis- 
crediting its motives, so did it now ordain, that people so insensible as not to 
gratify a curiosity they had provoked, must have some very low common- 
| place reason for doing es they did, totaily uninteresting to others, and meauly | 
dishonourable to themselves. Haviny issued this edict, it put on, according to 
precedent, the robe of indifference, and ostentatiously affected to despise a | 
knowledge which before it had been dying, aud was in fact still dying, to ob 
tain. 
| Several months had elapsed since the coming of the strangers, when a vessel | 
| arrived from France with a number of new colonists, and among them the | 
last representative of an old but decayed family, who, unable to support his 
| rank and positien as a cap/ain of grenadicrs in the regiment of Condé, had re 
solved to scrape together the remains of his little patrimony, and to endeavour 
| to better his fortunes in the colonies. Alphonse d’Aubant, for such was the 
name of the young officer, had scarcely domiciliated himself in New Orleane, 
when his curiosity was as much on the gut vive to see the person of the myste 
| rious stranger, as that of all around him was to penetrate her history,—a ca 
| riosity inflamed to the highest pitch by the ecstasies of an old friend and brother | 
| officer, Octave de Delcour, whom a similarity of fortunes had induced to seek 
| acolonial military appointment, and who, efter a two years’ residence, was | 
| about to sail with adetachment «f troops to Martinique. 
“ For de gentilhomme !” said Octave ; “1 did not suppose it within the | 
| power of humanity to give me a regret at leaving thie execrabe country. And 
| IT wasn’t far wrong, perhaps; for | have no reason to know that the incompa- 
rable widow does low an order of being.” 
‘* Yet I chould have imagined tha de Delcour was the last man to | 
j have jeft such a knotty question unsolved. Of course you have tried 7” . 
| Tried? moncher. My life, as the pious say, has been a continued tria 
in this respect since I saw her. Not a etratagem of gallentry, to obtem 
the favour of her notice, that I have not tried. 1! tried, among other things, to 
| ingratiate myself with her sai disant papa, for, beyond all doubt, if my god 
| dess hasan earthly sire, this honest old German most certainly is not he. That 
| would not do. I next tried to procure the honour of her acquaintance by sol; 
| Citing it in a billet, which, if launced in Paris, would have fired the heart of a 
recluse, and excited the envy of a mousquetaire ; 
> > > 


nevertheless, accepted as a 


as ¢ ol 


jually clear, and as in the service 


vain 


} 


belong to 80 


| Octave 
i 


. * 


| [They at length met the lady at mass J ; 

| At this moment the kneeling figure arose, and proceeding to a chair in the | 

body of the church, seated herself, at the sam time throwing back her veil 
“Eh! bien! mon cher,” said Octave, in a whisper to his friend ; * how 

do you feel!” 
Scarcely had he spoken, when Iphonse started back pale asa ghost, his 

| frame agitated, and visibly labouring under some deep emotion. “ Let us 
leave the church,” he answered. “ A most incredible adventure !” 

“ Pesic!” muttered Octave, as he followed his friend: “the woman is a | 
sorceress, who turns some men into idiots, and others into madmen.—And so 
you know her !” he continued, when they had got into the street. ‘* Well-a- | 
day! she is too young and pretty to be a deserted wife ; but quite young and 
pretty enough to be a maid betrayed. M. Alphonse d’Aubent,! am very 

positively ashamed of you.” 

“ Nay, be serious one moment, if you can, 
son whom we have just seen, and whose appearance here, I confess, 
much agitated me, is—” 

“Well!” 


” rejoined Alphonse ; “ the per- | 
has so | 


| the most prudest of us found it v 


| evidently bent on her dest 


| was dead ; for which purpose such of ! 


bev _ “Of course you know that the Russian Caar has a son 
from possessing the great qualities of his father, is of a nature so phe ya 


age, and untractable, as to be morally on a le 
est of hie neck.” y on a level with the rudest aud the wild- 


Octave nodded assent. 


** But what you may not remember is, that he p 
sister of the empress, wife of Charles VI, a pedeontaer« Penrod 9 dam 
wick, and one of the most lovely and accomplished women of Germany. Bu: 
neither her beauty nor gentleness had the slightest effect on the . dis- 
position of the Czirowi:z, who, entangled by a low intngee, conceived a horri- 
ble antipathy for a being in every way fitted to have been the light and frag- 
rance of his life. During my short stay at St. Petersburgh, where, as ou he 
I went with the intention of taking service under the Czar, | had Lame ; 
portunities of seeing the princess, and more than once have | felt my ae 
bursting with indignation as | looked upon her sweet but melancholy face, and 
thought of the mysterious stories that were everywhere in circulation respect- 
ing the Czarowitz’s behaviour to her, and the brutal treatment to which it was 
confidently asseried sie was exposed. At length these ramours acquired such 
a character of gravity as to be the constant subject of conversation among the 
foreigners of the capital, who one and all, but more especially the Germans 
who were numerous, were giving way to an excitement on this subject which 
ery becessary and very difficult to restrain. 
One day, while this fever was at its height, | was called upon by a German 
officer, with whom I was intimate ; who, thanking me, with tears in his eyes 
for the warm sympathy | had always shown in the misfortunes of his illustrious 


| country woman, and at the same time complimenting me on the discretion and 
| firmness with which I had aided him and others in repressing a foolish outburst 


of it, said he felt quite assured I would willingly enter into any reasonable pro- 
ject for rescuing the princess from the murderous gripe, as he expressed it, of 
this Rossian bear , 

“ T assured him he was perfectly right in his conjecture, but at the same time 
declared my utter inability to see how it could be effected, and frankly ex- 


pressed my surprise at his being a sudden convert to a possibility which he had 
hitherto so strenuously denied, 





*** What prudence refused yesterday,’ he replied, ‘ necessity extorts to-day, 
But you shall judge for yourself, Your blood has boiled at the ramours you 
have heard. What will it do when I tell you that these rumours are but a faint 
shadow of the truth! that not only bas the unhappy princess been daily and 
hourly exposed to the most horrible insults which words ean convey, but that, 


|} seven times has her life been atte mpted by poison, and seven times bas she 


escaped only by prompt succour, the lorce of a vigorous constitution, and her 
youth’ 

** My first emotion of surpr se and horror gave way to one of incredulity, and 
I exclaimed, * lmpossible !’ : ' 

** But too possible, as you will presently see. It is now scarce eight-and- 
forty hours,’ he continued, * smee the Czarowitz entered the princess's chamber 
in one of those unaccountable transports of fury of which we have so often 
heard—but which there can now be no doubt were often assumed with a very 
deadly design,—and began to load her with the most horrible imprecations that 
such a savage, and only such a savage, could conceive, ‘Ihe Princess arose to 
withdraw, merely observing, with as much temperance as dignity of manner, 
that if she had not been lucky enough to find a husband im the Czarowitz, she 
was fully persuaded she should tind a father inthe Czar, Stung, or pretending 
to be stung to madness by the rebuke, the monster threw himself upon his wife, 


| spurned ber to earth with his foot, and leaving her bathed in blood, and sense- 


lees on the floor, roshed from the room; afver which he immediately left the 
capital for one of his country seats, hourly expecting, doubtless, to be “apprised 
of her death.’ 

** | felt my teeth grind against each other as | fiercely restrained ihe #x pres- 
sion of my rage, in my deep anxiety to know the sequel of the tale 

“* The princess,’ continued the German, ‘as soon as restored to her senses 
by the care of her attendants, aod sulficiently recovered from the immediate 
had received, secretiy sent for the Countess of Kon 
the circumstance you have heard, 
expressed the terror she felt at being left at the merey of a monster who wa 
ruction, and piteously implored the countess to de- 
vise some plan of her from his bands. But, what was to be done ! 
The Czar wa part of his ejnpire, on one of tw iInepecting tour 
lo him, therelore, there could be no appeal Ir 


was res » take advantage of the princess's situation to give out that she 
' 


eflects of the injuries oh 


sclosed horrible 


ingsmark, to whom she ¢ 


rescuing 
in a distant 
A lucky thought occurred 
nve | t 
ier attendants as could be the best de- 


pended on were to be heavily bribed. ‘The supposed body was to be immedi- 


| ately transferred to a coffin, under the pretext of avoiding the scandal to which 


ali inspec tion of the violence committed on it 
} i 


might give rise. The Czarowitz 


was then to be apprized of what had been done, and his commands re specting 

the interment required. Meanwhile the princess was to be withdrawn to a 

place of safety for a day or two, until sufficiently recovered to be able to travel, 

when she was to proceed to the frontier under the care of an old servant, who 

was to pass for her father, and a trustworthy female attendant. The plan is all 
j 


but executed; the effigy of the princess i# in its coffin; the princess herself in 
a place of security, and will soon be safficiently recovered to set out; and the 
orders of the Czarowitz are hourly expected. So far all is well. But, as an 
additional precaution, it has been resolved that, in case of an unexpected dis- 
covery of the substitution which has been effected, the princess, weak as she 
is, should be instantly sent off, under the best escort that could be procured, and 
hurried beyond the frontier. I was consulted as to the possibility of finding 
such an escort, and [| engeged to furnish a small but devoted band, who would 
answer for ber safety with their lives. Am | wrong in calculating upon you as 
one of them "’ 


J] should not have been a Frenchmen, my dear Octave, if my heart had not 


leapt with joy at the prospect of periling Life and limb in such a cause, I 
| warinly embraced my German, and besought him to include me in his lists. As 


vended on the answer of Alexius, | was to hold myself in imme 
A few hours afterwards came a note from my German, 
and it was almost with a feeling of disappointment I read that Alexius, con- 
sistent in his brutality to the last, had ordered the faneral to be performed as 
instantly and privately as it could be done In a day or two the pri.icess set 
out, disguised, with her two attendants. We afterwards heard that she had 
reached the frontier in safety, and then proceeded in the trictest imcognito to 
Paris, ere all traces of her were lost. Conceive, then, my astonishment at 
finding —” 


everyth 


i 
g uC 
- 


? 


diate readiness to act 


wi 


“That the lady, who had been so unhandsomely knocked down at St Pe- 
tersburgh, had so unexpectedly turned up at New Orleans. It is an incident 


of melodrama.” 

* And is not life, my frend, fall of such incidents? But, at least, you will 
not wonder that I shuuld be deeply moved at finding a being belonging to the 
highest pinnacles of society, whum I had seen surrounded by te mont brilliant 
pomps and vanities of life, though secretly a martyr to some of the most squalid 
of its miseries, thrown an obscure and almost unprotected wanderer in unknown 
lands, and flying in terror from the brilliant courts of the old world, to seek a 


| peaceful refage amid the solemn forests of the new.” 
i g 


* Most aseuredly not,” replied Octave. “And, to tell you the truth, the 
discovery has given me some peculiar emotions too, for it is no slight plaster 
to my vanity to know, that the fort from which Octave de Deleour was obliged 
so ingloriously to retreat was no less thao 4 princess in disgame., Aw reate ; 
let my experience teach you to be discreet; or, if your evil destiny brings you 
into the same position as mine, at leset take care that your royal mistress be 
not transformed into that flower which is popularly known asthe Nigella, or 
Devil-in-the bush. But now adieu! ! most be on board in an hour or two 
with my men; but, at lest, promise me that f shall have tidings of yourself and 
our ¢x-incognila, as soon as i atm in Martnique.” 

The promise was given, the friends embraced each other with warmth ; they 
then separated, the one to pursue bis old career as a soldier, the other to com- 


| mence bis new one as an Amencan planter. 


The deep impression which the misfortunes of the princess had originally 
produced on Alphonse d’Aubant’s mind were not likely to be diminished at find - 
ing her a lovely and unprotected woman, exiled, as t were, like himself, to 
what was then, in the eyes of Euro , a wild and almost savage land. To 
respect her secret, to watch over and protect her, was the first impulse of D’Av- 
vant’s beart,—to devise the means of most effectually doing so its next and 
pressing ccocern. His resolation was soon taken and executed. He contrived 
to pick up an scquaintance with the old domestic who passed for her father, 
and by degrees 80 won his confidence as to interest him in 4 plan of embarking 


their little means in the purchase of a larger estate and additional slaves; ® 
proposition the more attractive, as his want of success in the of 
his own ion had been a source of anxiety for the feature. At bie 

war 


daughter's assent was obtained, and the negotiation finally completed. 









ene Soe 





ae 





qn Ea - . 

arranged that D'Aubant should con imue to reside at New Orleans, while bis 
¢0-pro)etors were to reside on the estate. Aver some little delay, the sale of 
tie voe plootation and the purchase of another were effecied, and the contem 
plated arrangements made. 


D’Aubant was now, of course, brought ito oceasonal relations with the 


ho, naturally pleased with bias as a man of edueation and the world, | is dirtily selling by auction what he neither would keep, nor could sell for a 


was especially struck by his peculiarly delicate and respectful attentions, in 
which there was at times « mixture of empressement bordering On enthasiasm, 
and of respect amounting to deference, that perplexed as much as it pleased 


her. As to pvor Alphoose, he was, in spite of himself, fast tumbling into love. what he sadly anticipated came to pass, before the castle at Strawberry 


At length an irresistible desire, he could newher explain nor overcome, seized 
him to apprise the princess that he was in possession of ber mystery, and, in 
spite of Pinself, he gave way toit. And bitterly the very next instant did he 
que it. 

With consternation and terror in every feature, she stood for 2 moment as 
one who had lost every sense but that of fear,—then. barying her beavtifal face 
in ber hands, she burst into an agony of tears. D’Aubant was heart-s'rack, 
and, with 4 fierce imprecation on his own folly, and the mo-t vehement protes- 
tations of his devoted fidelity, earnestly and solemnly entreaied her to be com- 

The intensity and energy of his manner triumphed,—her sudden ep- 
prehensions were successfully aliayed, her confidence again restored,—though 
not until he had solemnly engaged that her secret should never be disclosed. 

The result was critical to both. Gratitude to him for lis devotedness, at a 
moment she bad so much needed protection and support,—a not unpleasing de- 


‘ am ¢ he . - - “ 
pendence on the honour of one in every way so w mthy to be the master of ber | bring them ;" but let them rather encourage “these lute ones to come,” | crowded Commons at that announcement ! 


mystery,—a now perfect appreciation of the exquisite peculiarity of his man 


ner, which had puzsied her before, and which remained unchanged, gave D' Au. | which Strawberry and Font Hills may yet continue to exist when not a stone | denly transformed into conquerors ; except, per! 


bant an interest in ber eyes which she could not conceal; while the possibility 
of now dwelling on the topics of the past, and recalling scenes and events of 


the deepest interest to both, communicated a charm to his society which she | 
would have found it difficult to forego. At length an important event occurre d. 


The arrival of a ship from Europe brought the news of the miserable end of 
the Czarowitz, betrayed by the paramour for whom he had ovtraged a wife, 
aud perishing by & brutality as revolting as hie own. Tho fact, as may be 
easily couceived, was speedily communicated to the princess , and when, afew 
days afterwards, D’Aubant respectiully inquired whether the scourge of her ex- | 
istence, being now removed, it would be her pleasure to return to Europe, and | 
resume her rank’ he was answered by—a blush. Love, it seoms, lias & pecue | 
liar language of its own; and the simple bounding of the sanguine current to | 
the cheek was interpreted as 9 sign that the yoong and lovely widew of aj 
Ca+rowit2, untempted to revisit scenes associated only in her miod with hams 
liation and grief, was not unwilling to bory her grandeur in the forests of Ame- | 
rica, and seek Ler happiness in the arms of an ex-captam of grenatiers. ltwas | 
not long before the bell» of New Orleans rang merrily out to cel brate & mar- | 
riage which had been long since foreseen, which for the tmpatience of the pro- | 
phets had been too long delayed, but which was accomplished—such was now | 
the popularity of the parties —amid general demonstrations of satisfaction and 
delight. 

Twelve years of ancloaded tranquility passed fleetly over them, occupied 
with each other, with the care of the plantations, and with the education of | 
their on'y child, alittle girl, who had come to increase their felicity in the 
second year of their marriage. At the end of this term an accident happened 
to D’Aubant, which brought on a complaint requiring a surgical operation ol} | 
too delicute a nature to be performed in those days any where but in one or | 
two of the chief cities of Europe, Jt was accordingly resolved that they | 
should seil their hittle estate and proceed to Paris for advice. They did s; 
lived of course in the strictest possible retirement, the requisite operation 
was successfully performed, and D’Aubant, periectly restured to health, began | 
to look around for some employment, which would enable him to make a com 
petent provision for his child Lie de ermined to address himself to the Com. | 


pegmie des lades, hoping to get some appointment in the East which would | and royal lovers. 





“WALPOLE AN H-S FRIENDS. 


SY AN OLD MAN.-— PARTI. 


“Poor Mr. Bateman’s place i# despoiled. Lord Batenan has stripped 
and pluudered it, has sequestered the best things. has advertised tne site, and 


}sum ‘that is worth while, ... . 1 suppose Strawberry will have the same 
fate.” 


Thus wrote Horace Walpole to Mr. Cole not quite seventy years before 


| eapid cedvelt bir Sescce by couruntion, 








; pt They deceived themeel 
of December. 1741 (a day long looked back to with grief and eee 
all lovers of Walpole’s policy,) was fixed for the nomination of the chairman 
election committees, and both p:rties struggled to put out their whole ctreagth 


on this occasion. Public excitement was prodigious. The streets were 
ded by furious politie:ans, wondering, prophesying, and denouncing > the 
nues to the House of Commons were througed from an early bour b in 
murmuring crowds, through which min‘sterialists inade their way with diffe 1 
ty; while patriots passed through yielding masses, assisted and encouraged = 
At length boch parties met in the house with all their numbers ~ arg 





Hill shared the fate of Mr. Bateman’s Old Windsor Monastery. We have 


which together contsin the bistory of its rive and fall. The one is A Descrip- 
tion of the Vila of Mr. H Walpole at Strawherry Hill, near Twickenham, 
Middicsez, with an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c 
In the other, this same Strawberry Hill has sunk so low as to be “the most 
distinguished gem that ever adurned the annals of auction.” in a catalogue 
signed George Robins. These two works bear a grave moral, and should 
horry the vanity of show-villa proprietors to throw open their doors before 
sight-seers, in whatever numbers they may choose to come. Le: these happy 


before us ot this moment two publications upon the subject of ** od Deser| Sir W Yonge, amn of great talent 


; § at the gate 
| proprietors rr flect that they have no time to lose in winning the epplavse for | received and prolonged it; Whig tombs in the opposite abbey heard ant ~ 
which they have built and furnished; and that they can only trust in some peeres the neighbouring dwellers on craft w 


| kind tradition to carry down the history of their whimsicalities to another 
| generation. [et them especially beware of advertising, as Walpole did in the 
regulations for his visiters, ** They who have children are requested not to 
}and impress some image, however miniature, upon the most tiny minds, in 
| of them is left standing 
As soon as it was made known in the spring of last year that Lord Walde- 
| grave intended to break up the museum and pull down the house at Strawberry 
Hill, the curiosity of all London rushed in that direction. The Twickenham 
road was crowded with carriages and cabs which discharged into Walpole’s 
villa a motley mob, numerous as the invaders of Bishop Hatto's Gothicisms. 
Catalogues could not be printed fast e.ough to supply the demand for them 





from two peigh- 
bouring taverns, where they had separately drunk confusion to their eeninn 


» but of loose and unpopy t 
mediately rose, and seconded by old Horace Walpole, meen 7. ,~ 
chairman. They were answered by Sir Paul Methuen’s and Sir Ww.w les . 
counter proposal of Dr. Lee, « flaming patriot, though an bonest man Phe 
two parties joined battle direetly, and after a furious debate, divided. The 2 
triots had a majority of four! There arose such a shout of tri “inph as nsf 
men at last victorious, after twenty years of unsuccessful struggles, can Amo 
round and round the walls of that old house it vibrated in the thic kad suffice 
ting atmosphere, till, gaining a winter night without, the crowds “ 
hich lazily slept in the river P 
| ped and looked towards the black towers at Westminster. The minister aa 
| phant for twenty years was ina minority. What passions, what hopes and 
fears, what exultation, and what dejection, swelled or sunk every heart in the 
| In our days we have never witnes- 
sed power so long contirmed, so completely humbled ; the conquered so sud- 
aps, on the accusation of 
the question was carried by the speaker's casting vote 
| agsinst the minister. On that occasion, as much exultatioa was displayed by 
| Opposition, and far more scorn and rage, by the leader of government. Sir 
Robert Walpole, defeated, was calm and self-possessed ; if victorious Pulte- 
ney had been equally so the minister's fate might have been exile or death. — 
| Phe people c: ed out for his blood ; windows were hired to see him and his 
| brother pass to the tower; impeachment and attainder was in every m 


Lord Melville, when 


outh; 


The crowd without sometimes pressed so closely upon the crowd within that | and Bolingbroke was now. it seemed, to be revenged by Whigs upon the Whig 
the assistance of police was requisite to unpack those who wished to come! minister. A s: cret committee was moved for by Pulteny, which was to exa. 
away. Al! was dust and dirt, and no se, and confusion. For two months did! mine into the most private public document of the government. This dlow 
a perpetual stream of visitors pass through Strawberry Hill in this way, won | the minister strained every nerve to avert. The scene in the House of Com- 





dering, staring, admiring, sneering. according te their various dispositions and | Mons was frightful 


habit« of mind. Sone came to look at Strswberry Hill as a building. and talk- 
ed of its elevation or nop-el: vation, of the division of its rooms, and the propor 
tion of its -taircases. Some, curious in the upholstery line, studied chairs and 
tables; others the pictures and objects of virtu; a few dwelt upon the manu 
scripts and books with pleasure ; but the greater part of the crowd came nenher 
to see the building, nor the pictures, nor the books, but simply to scramble about 
in all the importance of catalogue holders, quite satisfied with the conscious 
ness that they had journeyed a certain number of miles from London, and were 
to return as many over Haromersmith Sospension-bridge. ‘These people were 
to be recognized by their invariable desision that Strawberry Hilt was a ** hum 
bog.” To them it certainly could be but a dull exhibition. Of the only objects 
much worth seeing they could not esteh a glimpse They did not know how 
to look for these. Yet curious proops and sights were in every room, in every 
corner of the house; it was not possivle 'o turn in any direction without en 
conntering them. ‘There was Walpole himself superintending he decorations 
of the gallery or correcting the press for some new work. In a hidden coner 
we found Gray with his odes, looking shy end uncomfortable when we came 
near him: Mason, talking officiously of his brother poet, sat pompously in the 


library; whilst Cole, and Chute, and Bentley, held a conference antiquarian | 


vod artistical upon Prancis |."s armour on the landing pl ce. In the garden 
below walked the Maria who was * beauty itself,” wih all her trata of noble 
There, too came Pulteney. no longer the great commover, 


answer lis purpose, without compromising a secret which 1 was the earnest | preparing to balladise Str wherry Hill; and Hannah More seeking for converts 


wish of hu wile should be most carefuliy preserved While this nego 


: | 
the variwus objects of interest in which the capital abounded, using every pre- | « whole mob of wits and beaux, who have | ng since associated themselves en- 


caution to avoid the possibility of a recognition 


f and sh inuing (he most p iblre 
places of resort. 


Tempted, however, by the beauty of a delicious morning in epring, she one | 
day took ber daughter to the ‘luilernes, and having throwg aside her veil, to 


enjoy the seft, sweet air, was direc ting ihe child s attention to so nething in 
German, in which she often spoke to hier, as an exercise, when a gentioman at 


*s 


a little distance, attracted by the sound of a language which wes his own, | 


turned suddenly round upon the speaker. No sooner did his eyes fl! upon her 
face than he started as if a spirit had passed belore lim 

ing himself, he gave one briet and penetrating glance 
approaching her, said— 


; but presently recover 
, aud then respecttully 


“Incredible as it may seem, I fee} assured that Ihave the honour of addres 
sing Madame la Princesse de—" 

A sign from Madame 4*Aubant stopped him. Though overpowered by a 
surprise and confusion which completely betrayed her—for she at once recog- 
nized Ma shal Saxe in the person addressing her—she had yet presence ol 
mind enough to lay her finger on ber lips, andi hen drawing the Marshal to a 
part of the garden where she was Jess likely to be overheurd, gave him a rapid 
sketch of all that has been detailed, threw herse!f on his honour, and besought 
him to be the invivlable de pository of her secret. The Marshal was much 
moved; and finding her resviute in resisting all his entreaties to resume her rank, 
he frankly gave the promise she required, but with this quolification, that there 
should be an exception in favour of the King. To t! 
though reluctantly, assented, on one condition, that the proposed eommaunica- 
tion should not be made until three montis from that day. The Marshal then 
asked, and obtained perm ssion occasionally to visit them, though only at such 
times, and with such precautions as prodence exacted. 


is Madame d’Aubant, 





The three monts being now within a few days of expiring, the Marshal called 
to remind her of the circumstance, and to prepare her for the possibility of a 
secret interview being required, when, to bis astonishment he found that the 
D’Aubants ha. lett their apartment several days before ; but where they had 
gone no one knew. ‘Though a little wroth at the ruse, the Marshal went to 
the King, whom he so much interested in the fugitives that, resolved in his 
own way to be of use to them, he gave justant orders for the discovery of Le 
Capitaine d‘Aubant’s retreat, 


It was soon ascertained that he and his family had sailed for the Isle of Bour. | Montague set about a story which has lately heen revived by her descendants, 


bon, where he had obtained an appointment, with the rank of m ijor, As soon 


as this was reported to the good-natured King, he sent for M. de Michaute, and | 
desired him to send out immediate instructions to the governor of the island | 


to treat Madame D'Aubant with every possible respect, He 
letter with his own hand to Mar a Theresa, with whom he was at that time at 
war, confidentially acquainting her with the facts, and assuring her of her 
aw.t’s exisvence and health. The Empress. in consequence, wrote to Madame 
d’Aubant, urging her to return, but at the same time stipulating the necessity 
of her separation from her husvand and child, for whose unes the King of 
France had kindly undertaken to provide. ‘To such a proposal her habits, as 
well as her affections, were opposed ‘to retura under any circums ances would 
have been irksome to her—under such circumstances, a sen ence of death 
The imperial offer was respectfully declined ; and the Empress, seeing ber 
resolution was fixed, secretly settled upon her a pension of 


five and-torty 
thousand livres a year, 


The cup of her happness was now full, and fortune seemed fally to have 


atoned for its earlier wrongs. Yet her life was destined to set in sad: ess as in | 


l ee t he “ P ' S, ‘ ” 
. that he was no saint—no Spartan. 
sadners it tegen; but in a far solter and sweeter sadur-s at its close than et | popes and cardmals, and acquired a taste for the fine arts of antiquity, he foond ' 


ite dawn. In 1757 she wept over her husband's as she had long before wept 
over her daughte rs grave. A widow, and childless, her only ties to existence 
fur ever suudered, she sailed for France, wth the inention of passing the re 
mainder of her years in a convent. What induced her to change her plans 
is unknown, but in 1761 she was living in France, in the strictest retirement, 
and spending her income in works of charity. Her story, which hed now 
transpired, was at this time the universal topic in Paris, and num: rous were 
the persons who had met with her at different points of her career. But the 
subject, like all other subjects there, soon died away, and M 
and her adventures 


been. 


In the year 1770, and in the February of that year, there died in the village 


wlame d’Aubant 
were as completely forgotten as if they had never 


then addressed a | 


41100 | with the mild Porteus at her side; and Lady Diana Beanclerk and Mrs Damer, 
was gotng on, Madame d'Aubant was in the habit of taking her hitie gul to see 


together representing atenth muse of panting and sculpture; aud behind them 


tirely with Walpole's villa, and, indeed, have ceased to exist any where else 
There they all came with their patches and paint, their rofiles aud swords, mix- 
gling the costume, and gossiping the gossip of three reigns. Airy, perfumed, 
| tinted, they waved aud fluttered like Gab tel’s painted feather in the Escurial 
|} 
| not know of railroads or steam engimes; they lived before our age of iron, be 
| fore yo mg England smoked at all its pores, and panted like an over- worked 
| giant. Some discussed the policy of a wary Sir Robert-— Walpole, some talked 
} of the glories of a British Queen—Anne, or of the * charming tn ian screen” 
which had not been more than a twelvemonth ou its way:o England ‘These. 
not an unimagined elec’ roty pe or daguerreotype, were the topics of discussion 
Walpole has long been the centre of such groups; they live and breathe 
in those incomparable historie< of the last ceutory, his Letters; and ther 
they will always continue to move though dispossessed of their ancient 
right in Strawberry Hill George Robins, powerful exorcist though he 
lis, cannot dismiss those spirits; no needy spendthrift cau prevail aga nst 
| them. 
| OF all the eighteenth century figures which Walpole has transmitted to us 
! embalmed ir wit and homovur, none is better pre-erved, or more worthy ot 
! examination, than himself, none has been more closely luoked into, nor, as we 
| th nk, more unjustly handled 
| Pope said that * Vanity made 1 


I 





1¢ man of pleasure at twenty, the worldly 


| man at forty, and the retired mun at sixty.’ Horace Walpole passed througt | 


these phases He was such a young, such am ddle-aged, such an old man 
At the end of each of these periods his mind underwent a change greater than 
is usual His first youth was much embittered by domestic ve xations, and 
these, with what he saw of public men during the decline of bis father’s power, 





| contributed to give him the scoffing tone which he retaned throughout his | corruption’; at its close, | 
| life He could not bring himself to believe in political integrity or in con- 


jugal happiness. 


yalace. Their talk was not the wise tak of modern driwing rooms; they did 


It was the greatest of what Junius calls “ the great Wal 
Men were brought down in the ghastly apparel of hopeless 
| Sickness, already, it seemed, wrapped in the shroud,—the idiotic and the para- 
lysed were dragged forth to grin and moan among the fierce orators of party 
the despairing mourner, who at another time would have shunned the society 
of even his dearest friend, forgot his grief, and appeared in the tremulous as- 
sembly, eager for the question. One poor wretch, sinking under age and dis- 
gusting disease, who, contrary to expectation, joined the oppos tion ranks, was 
told by ministerialists, abruptly, that “ his son was lost at sea.” The old man 
only replied ** that he knew what he owed to his country, and should not leave 
the ho se,” Yet, in the m dst of the dreadful silence of this struggle (which, 
on the minister's part, was almost for life and death,) and in spite of the per 
sonal rancour which animated them, we see Pulteney and Walpole exchanging 
after the debate, little acts of courtesey which in later days Fox and Pitt, who 
had no such canse for mutual hatred, would never have dreampt of. Pulteney 
complimented Sir Robert upon his defence ; Sir Robert said that “ Yor ge had 
done better.” 


what you said.” 


polean battle.” 


No,” persisted Pulteney, * it was not of equal weight with 
The patr ots’ motion was lost by 3, but they carried the next election ques. 
tion by a majority of 16. Sir Robert then took his resignation to the king, 
, who fell upou his neck and wept. In defiance of parliament, every mark of 
| royal favour was conferred upon Sir Robert; he was created a peer, and his 
illegitimate child kissed hands as an earl’s daughter. When Kord Orford first 

} Went into ‘he upper house, the majority of peers stood aloof from the fallen 
minister ; but Lord Chestertield came from among the patriots to co gratulate 
It was such actions as this which gained for Lord Chesterfield what his 
graceful person alone coald not have done, the reé putation of the most finished 


gentleman in Europe. 


hin 


Jo the occasion of his resignation, Sir Robert disp'aved 
; great capacity and knowledge of human aature 


i the face of 


all his very 
He resigned, and in 

a hostile parliament and a furious people 
' 


he bequeathed the 
power which to himself was now only dangerous, \to 


his own friends. 

Obliged to leave office, he yet slipped out so dexterously as to leave no loop- 
' . . 

hole for entrance to those who were so anxiously awaitin 


g that moment to rush 
| into Downing Street 


By promises and threats, with secret service money, 
| Soronets, and blue ribands, he broke the strength of the Opposition. 


Pulteney 
|“ as 


bought off by the promise of a peerage, and had no place in the new minis- 
| try. The Dake of Neweastle and Lord Hardwicke retained their places; whilst 
| the good natured Lord Wilmington, who could na: be said to belong to any par 
| ty, was placed at the head of the Treasury. Thus dd Sir Robert exorcise the 
storm which had threatened to overwhelm him and his, and thus triumphantly 
was he allowed to pass away into privatealife with a peerage and a pension, in 
stead of confiscation and a halter. He retired to his beloved Hought 
| there resided during the remaining years of his life. 





| 
| 
| ston, mm 
| on, and 
His increasing iufirmities 
did not permit him \o entertain the hopes of a return to office, which a distant 
| view of his opponents’ errors and disgraces might have excited. Sir Robert 
| died in 1745, about the same tme as his old acquaintances Pope and Swift, and 
a few months onlv before the Jacobite invasion which he had pr »phesied, 

No man ever passed through a long and important political life so happily 
{on the whole, as he did. This good fortune was owing partly to the fl apt nt 
conduct of his antagonists, and partly 


| 
| 


to the singularly unsensitive character of 
hs own coarse and strong mind, for the events of his life were often such as 

would have overwhelmed a man of another temperament. Ear y in his career 
| he was sent to the ‘Tower, and expelled the House of Commons on a charge of 
he was compelled to drink deeply of that bitter cup 
wh eb political power and station sooner or later commends to the lips of its 
| possessors ; but the contents were not poison to him, as they were to Pitt and 


+" ’ . sapning. le d iot die me oly ce F . like Pere ' . 
Tre first Lady Walpole, poor Catherine Shorter, was ill-used by her| (°U"'"8 e did not die prema urely, like Fox ; nor, like Percival and Case 


husband Sir Kobert, brutal in all his pleasures, brought the lowest tu 
‘rigues into his wife’s house, aud married his last mistress directly Lavy 
| Walpole was dead. It was the partisans of this Maria Sserret, the Lady 


tlereagh, a sudden and violent death; nor did he live, like Lord Chatham, 
| through long years of peevish and irritating opposition ; nor to be led, like Lord 
| North, blind, in‘o an adverse House of Commons which he had once go- 


verned. is end was w 7 t desirable ; « ingul ne 
Wortley Montague set, who endeavoured to whitewash her virtue, or to med. H d was when it was most desirable ; and, singularly enough, ine 


j make her vice look less black by defaming Lady Walpole. Lad. Worley 


that Hory Walpole was the son of Carr, Lord Hervey. The oly founatio 





) 


| for this story seems to have been Sir Robert's 1ll-u-age of his wife, and Horace 


» scandal did reach him. A doutt of his legttunacy would have 
been particularly displea ing to Walpole, for ho was nearly as proud of S 
Robert's fame as he was attached to Lady Walpole’s memory ; nor would hy 
have gained anything by disproving a connexion with his despised uncie, * Ok 
Ho ace,” since, according to Lady M. Ww. Montagne, he must have acknow 
| ledged in his place a simil ¢ relationship with Lord Hervey, the Lord Fanny 
| the Sporns of Pope, whom Walpole always looked upon as Sporus, 0: as some 
| thing still smaller. 
} 





' wal | P “FP ” 

in » ag scrop ‘ > . ve a ‘ 1 ~*e 
| th gs of quite uncalled ‘or pavegyric upon Sir Robert, as a devoted and tender) ihitical life, and ser aple d not to ¢ g ner des Every man has hi« pe dhe 
parent, that th 


in his ¢ay, as in ours, during which be bad quarrelled with Gray. rdecule 


| his father about 10 engage i. the great political straggle which termn-ted his 


officiel career. The national il-humour excued by the Spanish conventiur 
had been gradually incre«sed into fury by the feeble cond. ct of the Spanish war 
The pat rots, who, for nearly twenty years of an unavailing opposition t 
government, were the voice of a small party, now spoke the sentiments of the 


| 


died, as was remarked by his son, without pain, of a most painful dis rder. Had 
his life been prolonged in age and infirmity, he must have become a burden to 
lhimsel. He bad none of those elegant occupations which have dignified the 

retreat of a Wellesley or a Grenvi'le. He neither loved reading 1 


or writing 


Walpole’s little similiarity in mind or appearance to him. It is not surprising. His strong a¢ aa mind, accustomed to deal exclusively with pract cal ques- 
then, that it should have made lithe impression at the time of its prepagation, saps. soon tred of a | others. When his son prop sed to read history to bim, 
and that it should be so soon forgeiten as scarcely to give Walpole time to! —, No child, no,” was the answer,—* I know ¢hat cannot be troe 

hear of it. We have often thought, however, from some passage~ in his wri. | unbibed a strong contempt of mankind from what be had seen of it 


He had 
t during his 


the well known muinisteria! motto. On leaving office he said, ** Verv few men 
vught to be prime ministers, for it is not fit many should know how bad men 
are’ Sir Robert himself was nei her a bad nor a conspicuously good mau 
Patient and forbearing, he showed more clemency to falen foes than any 
statesman of that angry age Endowed with the finest judgment, with decision 
and intrepid ty. his policy was consi-tert and modyrate ; and he had the true 
good of his couniry at heart. Yet Sir Robert must rather be called a very 


ible than a great man. His moral character was not sufficiently elevated to 


. a ; : tan e.tule him tothat name. He wanted the qualities which have gained it for 
On Walpoie’s return from the grand tour, made by emancipated collegians | 


many a worse citizen. What he said of himself was universally believed— 
His great antagonist, Pulteney (great antegonist, and Pulteney. no longer), 
survived Sir Robert and his own reputation many years. One fal-e step lost 
hum all the popularity he had so long enjoyed. As soon es his compromise 
| with the minister became apparent to the nation, a storm of repr vach bruke 
|} upon him from every quarter. The pairi.t«, whom he had betrayed, groaned 


h ; 4 4t his very tame ; the ministerialists, to whom he had sold himself, slighted 
| country at large ; and, as they saw themse ves neari g the object of all their] 


hopes, redoubled their effurts for a victery which seemed ne longer iunpossible 
The press teemed wit: the most energetic denunciations of a corrupt admin 
istration, and appeals to the anc-ent pride of Englhshmen. The mob were uv 


| famed by ballads, in which the wrongs of their countrymen on seas usurped by 
{ 5 


liheir bargain. When he discovered that the key of the cabinet was turned 
| upon him for ever—when, instesd of the leader of an adored minori:y in par- 

liament, he found himself an object of reproacn and hatred, he made a desperate 
etlort to regain the em:nence from which he had descended. it was to» late ; the 


; kiog inexorably enfurced the terms of the bargain, and compelled him to com- 
| Spain were painted in the most piteous and d+ grading forms. ‘The ¢ raftsm mn 5" 


was the most popular writer of the day; * Ho-sier'’s Ghost” was shouted 1 


yleve his di-honour. [t is said that, when Pulteney came into the House of 
} 


; 3 Poers, he threw his p:tent of earldom on the ground in a transport of impotent 
of Vitry, about a league from Paris, » lady, at a very advancee age, occupying | every street of every town, and was the watchword of dronkenness, brotaity, 


@ small house, in which she bad resiied several years, living in compléte 
seclusion. end devoting a considerable income to the most extensive acts of 


local and genere| charity. In the month of April following. her effects were 


sold ; and all the curious of Paris were wo be seen flocking 10 Vitry to procure 
some souvenir of Madame d'Aubant : ; 

By ber death the remembrance of her singular carreer was again revived 
The excitement caused by it, not confined to Paris, found its way to foreign 
courts ; and a letter ts still extant from Frederick the Great to d'Alembert, in 
which the royal sceptic endeavours to impeach its trath. With its reasoning 
the mere historcal reader would probably be satistied ; at all events he may 
consult it if he will—the sentimental reader, | am sure w li not; and far be it 


from me, now or ever, to press upon him the odion ific: 
age Ss necessity of sacrificing 


and patriotism during the general election of 1741. Sir Kobe:t Walpo e looked 
| aroond him, and 1 all the signs of the times saw a coming storm 
A nation enraged; the partieans of government alarmed and venal: a pow. 
erful opposition ravenous for «fice, + 0 longer a faction, and led by a mar. whose 
great talents were sharpened by persone! animosity to the minister; a hostile 
Prince of Wales at the head of a hustile court; the king alone favourable, and 
he unpopular and supposed to be di clining Such was tre prospect of a com 
ing seession that deprived Sir Robert of the nightly rest which by had not lost 
in all former tempests of state, that reduced him—the most jovial companio 
of his dav—to sit abstracted with eyes fixed, and vacant looks, among his 
guests The parliament met, and the struggle began. The minister carried 
the address by a smal! majority. Flattered by this success, bis partisans began 
to bope that they might continue to triumph by trifing onmbers until Su Roderr 





rage. and broke out into the most bitter invectives against the artinces by 
which he had been seduced. In this situation, the unhappy man becomes an 
ubyect of compassion. He looks like another Faustus struggling in the hands 
of Mephistophiles. No sooner was he confirmed in his new title than it was 
rendered odious to him by mock congratulations and open ridicule. The cele- 
brated Henbury Williams exhau-ted his wi in songs and epigrams upon the 
new peer, which all announced how 


“ Pulteney trucked the fairest fame 
For a right honourable name 
To cail his vixen by.” 
These were in every mouth. Where formerly Pulteney was toasted with 
enthusiasm, he would now have been saluted with, “* Great Earl of Bath, thy 
reign is o'er,” or * The Old Coachman.” It was not Williams only who was 
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t Lord Bath's expense. He was one day complaining to Lady Towns- | an Irishman of talent, but the loss of Mr. P was always visible in the| The sria “ Fra poco ” wm ee Ye pa ” 

atat soll in bis side. “* How ean that bet” said she; “ you know you | columns of the Chronicle Mr. Manners, the tnedOeeed of ~ Britain at Bor ven by Sig. G aia i spre de bammernest, om 
s ' -| given by Sig. Giempretro with tolerable effect ; he evinces taste and mu- 

a ta mot, in a rather different form, wes directed ons later eces- ton, was then the editor of the Satirist—not the Satirist gentle reader of the | sical experience ; but bis performance was impaited by want of clearness of in- 

sion against Lady Townsend's own son, the “ prodigy Charles Townsend,” to present day—but of a paper teeming with the wit, talent, and energy of its | tonation and expression Signor Pagy) gave the grand fantasia on the air “ Ta 

to satizise bis vacillating character. ‘* The Hon. Charles Townsend,” it was / then conductur. It would be hardly fair to take the character of poor Pinner: | vedre i la sventurata,” from “ |) Pirata,” with the utmost success; in fact, ell 


advertised on the cecssion of bch er dy Tews ‘ Tet cod lated Shae | ty from the jibes of onr old friend the Consul, by whom the Imshman was in | his oboe performauces have excited the admiration of those who have beard 
ce, bo ot Known on ec ne” Lady, Teen ord Spi | every pbleation ofthe Satria: wgunly ercie! tem The paces Son Vrgn  Vertna” from, the pera f Tl Pot 
answered, * No, something short of that; he has only cauted.” Lord Bath,| Mr. Black or Dr. Black, as Cobbett used to call him, was, if we recollect | tani,” was selected by Signora Castallin on the occasion. For several minutes 
after having suffe red ample pensnce for his treachery in the scorn of the town, | aright —but we speak entirely from memory—the immediate successor of Mr. | before she appeared the marmars and applause betokened how great was the 
was ellowed to drop into obscurity. In the House of Lords he a'tempted to) Finnerty. He was the cotemporary of Madford of i London Courier, then | anxiety to hear the dwtinguished artiste. After gracefully acknowledging the 
play no part; the eloquence of ee - we nny, be —~ een | the leading and able Tory organ--of Mr. Hunt of the Examiner ; Mr. Barnes | complimentary mancer of her reception, she proceeded with her performance, 
tt Ate. wees bent Wee be des Caedde?, and dawdled away the fast of the Times, and Cobbert of the gridiron Register. j} and had not eccomplished more than a few bars, when she was interrupted 
part of his life at bloe stocking parties, or in gossipping correspondence with| The Morning Chronicle suffered in its circula ion when the Times was taken with shouts of the most enthusiastic approbation. Order be ing restored, she 
literary ladies. He died forgotten by the public, or only re membered to have | fron Dr. Studdard and converted into a liberel journal, nevertheless it was sold | continued the performance of the pelacea, which was executed in the most ad- 
his name connected with those odious ones, of secret influence and !.ord Bute. | syou: fifteen years ago for £40,000 sterling, Mr. Clements being the porebeer. | mitable style. One great charm, it strock us, was the modest Unassuming man - 


, : | “ esty is 

Altogether, be was a memorable instance of the old trath, that * Hone | Sin “log . : ‘ 

e Since the Tiwes has happily rele nto lorviem ( re cx ner in which the sicnor: > 

the best policy.” With eplendid talents and vast ambition, with epportunity ppuy psed 4 Foryrsm, the Chronicle has recovered ;> h gnora received the applauses, 














and reputation, he yet accomplished nothing but his own disgrace, because he | its full and former circulation | In the second part of the entertainment Signora Casietlan and Sig. Giam- 
preferred crooked Yo open wass. {nsineerity and avarice domineered in his | . pietro sang the duo from “|| Pirata,’ “Tu sciagurato.” The aria finale, 


mind to its roin. What his pride, what his violent passions and ambition might | We find the following Musical Inied/igence in tie different British journals 
heve urged him to achieve, those other mean vices withheld him from accom. | that have reached us 
plishing. His love of money was so notorious as to give currency to athousand | py 
ineredible anecdotes concerning him. With millious at bis command, be would 
struggle for a sixpence with some poverty-stricken tradesman He was accused | : ra 
of an endeavour to steal the proud, illegitimate Dutchess of Buckingham’s ¢s- oa Cambridge, and an audience more than usually numerous. The programme 
tate from her. At his death his great wealth went all to his brother, wt h the 
exception of some very few legacies to other relations. Lord Chestertield said, 
‘that this wes not surprising, for that the words, 7 give and bequeath, were so 
shocking to Lord Bath, that ie would not repeat them more often than was ab f- e 
solutely necessary.” | Praise,’ (Lobgesang,) recently given by the Sacred Harmonic Society, at 

Horace Walpole had watched with no indiffe rent feelings the progress of the | Exeter Hall. \ sure in the Eeg!ish versiwn of the opera, had its merits more firmly impressed 
struggle between Sir Robert and the patriots. Night after night he was com- It is said that Balfe has sold the score of The Putte d'Amour for 12,000 | oy them by listening to the faultless execution of ite beauties by the heroine of 
pelled to take his seat in the House, ar d listen to the stormy discussions in| francs. The success of this opera increases nightly. 
which the duwnfall of his race was threatened. At the time he dreaded the 
worst, | saw in his father a virtuous Strafford ; in himself, a member of an at- | 
tainted family He found a bitter pleasure in the re flection that bis mother, in | 
the secure grave was sheltered from disgrace and ruin. He had not so mur h | expected to 
accustomed himself to the second Lady Walpole as to forget the first. At the | Picecinni is spoken of for the benefit of Duprez 
sme time he was full of the most amisble attentions for lus father. After Sir | 


| from * Loeia di Lammermoor, which is admirably calculated to show the 
| powers ind ability of the artiste, was executed by Sygnora Cestellan in a man- 


ner that would entitle her to « minenee among those most proficient in the diffi- 
| cules of musical science, The “ 


Phi harmonu: S uly. -The fifth Philharmonic concert took pl ace on 


Monday, and was honoured by the presence of the Queen Dowager, the Duke Kiegie Chant,” on the oboe, by Sig. Paggi 
— poten | P oy * ; 
was 4 moat finished periormance, but would have lost nothing of ite value, if 
its ler ath had been somewhat les lhe 


was more than usually attractive ; it contained Beethoven's elaborately grand favorue rondo from “ La Sennam- 


bula,”” ** Ah no credea mirarti,”’ by Sigt ora Castellan, was reserved as the 
closing performance of the evening. In this delightful morceau the majority of 
the audience were more at home; aud those whu had first beard it with plea- 


Sinfonia in A Major, (No. 7,) the Choral Fantasia by the same mighty master, 
performed at the third concert, and Mendelsshon's celebrated “* Hymn of 


the evening. 
Donizetti's new opera * Les Martyrs’ is to be placed forthwith in rehearsal, 


iL FRENCH COMPANY AT NIBLO'S, 


The Opera of L’ Eclai —The scene of this piece is laid near Boston, and 


at the Academic Royale Phe new grand ballet, to be entitled “ La Péri,” is Vr} 
; 
5 


ve brought out in a few weeks. The revival) of an old opera by 


¢ . » . the whule of the play is pertor ’ , ' 
lhe French papers state that Fanny Eissler is engaged to dance at Brusscle j j rmed by four personages without the aid of cho- 











Robert's resignation he accompa ied him to Houghton, aud remained ther Pi hori Se russes. The inter « of the piece is the saving of Lionel, a young Amerncan 
4 rag): ps F g London. 
during great part of the year, notwithstanding his dislike to country life, en Rink th nteen ~ 
ey F. . } 4 . | ‘he cele! , } . . ec officer (Lecourt)—who had le't his ship fora shooting exeursion on shore—b 
deavouring in every way to reconcile the old minister to retirement | The celebrated violinist, Ernst, has been giving concerts at ¢ openhagen Hensinsi thats. ( ie t J y 
7 , . ; . . -y at ! Be t o ‘ t r ! 1 ra : - 
He wrote a catalogue ol he pictures at Ho igGiou, a d dedicated it to Lore Madame Caradori Allan's Concert. Thies acco np ished vocalist gave her ‘ . ; ’ sd ring to his vessel « flesh of lightning de 
; ¥ 1} . ' A ‘ . ~— ’ 
Orford. He composed « sermon to be preached by his father’s chaplain, whica | anu il morning concert vesterday, in the concert. room of her Majesty's Thea. | Prives iin OF & » and he is seen wandering on the shore by Henriette, who 
concluded with an evlogium upon the lawgiver Moses, under whose name Sir) tre. Gris}, Persiani, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Brambilla, Pornasari Mano, Brizzi, | fies to hie rescue and brings hun to her house where he is carefelly attended 
‘ ’ Pm +! ’ ai eo ee n ane 6. nd the laches were the . a as . 
Lobert was represented as the chosen patri vt, suffering for an ungratefil peo- | and the Lablaches were the vocalists, in addnion to M dame Caradon, who | her. Her kindness wnd anxiety for him engsges hie affections, aud she be- 
ple whom he had led out of bondage. When the motion for » committee to | sang with her ususl exquisite taste and feeling. Dreyschock played twice, mes cnamoured of t t A 
. : , . ” , ’ comes cnamoured of he manly chars > mo ' 
inquire into the last ten years of Sir R bert’s government was made, Horace | and his seco: d Fantasia, * Le Regret,” was encored | rr - amt] Gaaenyews tthe moment h's sight is restored 
: . 4 ' 1. , ‘ , ' . lowed : lingo 
Walpole stood up, and made a good and vigorous speech aguinst it. Sostrong Thalberg has written to sav that he will give a farewell concert in Loudon | '® him and he is sllowed to remove the bandage from hie eyes and all are pre- 
was the impression it excited in the House that one of the first orators on the | previous to his departure in the Great Western for America sent, he rushes to Mad‘lle Darbel—(Mad'Ile Lecourt) a widow, Henriette’s 
I Bh ; » Henriette 
other side took notice of it. William Pit, in a truly characteristic address, rhe city of Paris has granted a piece of ground, free of rent, for the erection | sister, thinking that rhe was Henriette as he bad pictured her in his imagination 


applauded Horace for filial affection ; “ but neither must we,” he said, * forge of a monument to the memory of Coerub 


Pate . | “This contretemps ie the cause of Henriette’s leaving the houre and secretin 
that we are the children of our country. Phis speech of Wa!pole’s, so praised g | seereiing 


| Her Friebe, an extreordimary blind Aute player, bas arrived im town from , f 
. ‘ . ' > - Cre ats nde wh she writes s . ‘ — 
by one little given to find matter for praise in his adversary’s arguments, wa | Berlin. He played a svlo on Wednesday evening at Madame Bunsen’s sorree herseil at @ trie whence she writes a letter insisting on the marrage of 
the only considerable one he made in parliament. Notwithstanding the ap. | with extraordinary rapidity, and his tone is remarkably e'ear and full Lionel to Mad’ le Darbe!, such being the price of herretarn to them. They, to 





probation which it excited, we are inclined to believe that Walpole’s subse- | 
quent silence may be strributed to a consciousness that he was wot calculated | sent season, took place on Wednesday evening. it was directed by Prinses 


Ancrent Concerts.—The last of these magnificent performances for the pre foree her to return, feign a marriage, and when she is once more among, them all 



































, ! . :, 1 st ] 
, is explained and the piece ends with the uniting of Henriette to Lionel and of 
to make a distinguished figure iw the House of Commons. n the single occa Albert, and honoured by the presence of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Mad‘le Dart I : g ‘ 

"eae a , , . y ; ad‘le 1 to Geor : . an me fared : 
sion when he did rise, he spoke from strong feeling , such anotber opportunity | aud tke illustrious party whom they had previously entertained at dinner at 1G 16 BATE N ticher)—a young collegian from Oxforn vho had 
never again presented itself. Walpole, shy, vain, end sensitewe, chose rather to | Duckingham Palace The National Anthem was placed at the head of the | been called from England for the rpoee of marrying with one of the sisters 

e t J > t i } t M4 ‘ r 
rema nha sile it membe r of an assembly where only a tew at th it time de — programme, @ ds jng on the cutrance of he r Majes y, thea dience r £ Io his couse.) an ‘ ring the play Manges from one to another as the af 
than to risk a failure He had too much taste to be satisfied if good judges | this succeeded a variety of grand choral compositions, many of wh eh were | fection of ether v2 to , tional 

, ; : | : | n of oe years to light on Lionel 
did not a ud. His self-love would not allow him to stake his reputation | entirely new tothese concerts, In this respect, mdeed, the selections made by | 4 
. ‘ , ) i" ’ © music is i rl Tr nhs lp Ml ree 
upon the s cast of a speech, where censure or approbation must follow the | Prince Albert have ever been peculiarly distinguished ; nor has novely been we! et xr uder and in severa parts very difficult, eapecially 
- . . . > -” ; ‘ ‘ ! a f . 
effort os the thunder does the lightning. So consistent was he in this deterin heir sole recommendation, the majority of the pieces reseved from oblivion it for Lionel, + ’ vritten for a tenor of the first order. The songs of 
pation not to present himself again to the attention of the House of Commons, | po sessing 20 inirinsic beauty ar d merit wl! » will doub s ensure their fre that part are tli etl n the whole piece Lecourt who is but a feeble or 
hat 4 Lord Chatham svlicr'ed m 1 7h6 move the address on th quent repetitio he programme of Wednesd \ , conta a y ° 
that, whe boTe hatham cree aes in 1786 to mo k . hUdre % i t j it rey on Th program VW hescay evening mtained many second tenor r , ve them with effect They are bevyoud his powers It 
opening of parliament, he wrote an almost angry refusal to General Conway, | Such compositions ; we inay t e the majestic prayer in Cl bint # service » : T) P 
} . ' " " “ ne : 1 part in Wise 1 D j wor fy nee ie , 
saying, at the same time, that no one but a man so ignorant of the world and of he sublumely simple Gregou win, (A. D. 570 )—the * G oria” of Hom | - ) ‘ ha stled in France e defiei 
people as Lord Chatham would have thought of making such a request | mel’s service in E flat, remarkable for its rich stream of melody and splendid  CCCY 40 Mele Peepeet « scts immensely from the effect of the whole The de 
s thing of this determination was owing to another caure besides his | harmonization—and the severely grand and solemn * Misere” of ‘Tommaro | scriptive song ‘ st actand the romance m the third would of themeeclves, 
dislike to = pes king in public After the death of Sir Robert, W aly ‘s | Bar (A. D. 1660,) which we are informed, ts generally sung at Rome on Holy | were they funy by a wood tenor, be sufficient to attract crowds But Lecourt 
nterest in politics natoraily diminished. He became a calm spectator where | Thursday, and is the only modern production received in the Pope's chapel.-- , : : : ; . 
. — . ‘ . . i TY i ' ' Gceerves pra even tur what he does, for he but fille thie role from ce mplai 
he had been an eager partis The indignation which he had felt a ere were many olher remarkable features this concert, which from the 
1 ‘ | nee e there , { one more i i il j ' is ac 
his father’s downfall subs ded i: to conte mpt for the faction whic id sxcrificed | perlect on of the execution, bad evidently been most carefully rehearsed. Stau ' , , ies or more corapetent to Gill the part, and lis acting 
hin. Unable to attain poliucal consideration for himsel/, and d: prived of that id g! 1 Mario had some [ } passag n the selection from Mehu ‘s “Jose ph,” | which is of the f é ensates foi ¢ deficiency in hie voice Mad'lle 
which he hed enjoved as his father’s son, W alpole avenged himself upon all | the forme: slso eat y tue famous Oh ruddier then the cherry,” in splendid | Lecourt as the ‘ M ile Darbel was enchanting. She disclosed qua! 
the public men of his day by a perpetual sneer. He was ever ov the wateh | style, and the ** Gloria’ of Haydn's Service in D again brought him forward, ’ . H ’ hes 
: . : ' : , ’ a > ‘ > : es belore ie ydeau in the beginning of the second act, 
for their failures. He was ready, as Shylock, with his rey og “J ck! together with Misses Birch and Hawes. and Mr Benrett, each of whom per- | , 4AM | j 
“am * - j , . . . , “ao ¥ trate ab , "Ines } 
No hing delighted him more than to discuver the paltry motive for a great | formed their parts admirably. Mdme Caradori Allan and Miss Rainforth were | - . wie nd correctness, and in the opening 
| . ° mtr \f > ‘ , 
action ; to strip the orator of the noble fee ng whi h had made m triumphant | Conspicuous in the selection from Gluck’s ** Armida Her Majesty and Prince duo with Ma ’ “ , eof the sweetest imagmable, she divided 
in the House ; to show the incorruptible statesman driving a hard bargain with Albert retired at the end of the first part. The budy of the room was filled by | the app . r ‘ r umproves in every new character he under 
government, and, by a most cunning process of transmutation, to make tho | 4 most dist nguished audience takes and evide ' es to ex He trng om the character of George, the 
proudest virtue look like the meanest vicé Vr. Wi/son. —We attended Mr. Wilson's entertainment on Monday night, , 
= young collegm defor s perfect, and the mosic being within the com 
' rT r sf ¢ > mat 2 } : ° or 1} +} w > ’ para hl ‘ naod f im TT ‘ . ca ‘ 4 
In the memoirs of the last ten years of George the Second’s reign, it the ind were most agreeably defranded of an entire evening he selection of 
. 7 . . . ‘ “ot. 28 { his Vorce v .d wilt ‘ and taste 
leading characters of the age are beld up as objects of contempt and reproach, | songs was an oxcellent one, and the vocalist was in full v nec Amonz the tier | P#SS Of Dis ¥ . ' . a bac y and taste 
{To he continued } was, ** Will ye gang wi’ me, Lizzy Lindsay which Mr. Wilson sang with | Mi © Calvé develo; new ity un her voice. She not only sang with 
| great dramatic effect, giving the alernate verses of the lordly wooer and the j taste aud me thod, but w oree | effect In the deo with Leeourt in the 
e ‘ ¥ v ; *. cavtious maiden with adr ) jtrast t ] ] lat d and cored : 
LN / 34 ‘ | : Halcen WIR acmiia contrast, It was loudly applauded and ence | second act, at the words, Je t'aime pour la vie and, Je ne veux plas aimer que 
F URE iy _ a ‘i 2 In addit mm to the contents of the very g vod programme, ar dtothe entertaming , 1 ful 
= tu she look th ,ouR notet ¥ roriee if } 
| anecdotes cketches of character introduced, we bad a song upon “ Grace . ‘ et conplete prise by the power and fullness of 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1843 } Darling,” and on * Bonnie Prince Charlie,” botn executed with great anima. | One With whied she gave voice to tue must She was called out after the 
. - tiun aod teste The conc: rt waa well a tended, and we only afd, that it sim: | prece and complimented with a shower of bouquets 
We resume to-day the article from the Quarterly on the late Theodore | possible to spend three more pleasant hours than with Mr Wilson, either in The cra was repeated on Monday, aod on Wednesday was given the 
} . . Store street in the evening, or atthe H over-Square Rooms inthe meraing 
Hock. Spreading over a space of twenty-five or thirty years, it teems with ~ “e we Ha ot apres - “> | Domino noir, but owing to the prevailing epidemic the house was not so 
s Several re engagements ul Wiporlance have recently bee eflected at the ag ‘ 
anecdotes and iniurmation of j ry int sting character lhe account given , - \ ‘TOW out is repr » 
’ mation of a very ere g charact ihe a rT ve | principal theatres in Paris Allt e French pape reler w eis tothe | Crowe pe representa ’ 
fthe Berners at oh eee , aloes ‘ one r . fa ' ' -— 
0 e Berners stree az is true, D (does not convey a sufficient idea of the ! recone. lation between Lablache and M M. Jani umd Va‘el. the derectcurs of On I iy ev iw Mr. Burton and the Eaglish « mapany performed two 
. tnd } ‘ = Se ‘ ‘ S_ - yi , . ' ¢ trol + ' , , . ’ +" . 
magnitude of that stupendous humbug. We were in London at the period, and Th ed 1, 10 which we alluded las ek Barrothet and Carlo of their wm vighable vaudevilles—" Kill or Cure,” and a Trip to Gretna 
: t an 1 = A } Grisi, whose terme of cov tract had red > be waged at the Arcade ' ‘ . 
QO acegu te notion can be formed of it, except by those who actually w essed . 1ose terms of contract | , xp —. ave & re-eug ag eA | (sreer Onl reday Mr Durten took bis benefit, when the Burletta of “Animal 
the a € Str were t ed j lered mit-Rovyale+ and een rement of Mads e Dorus (irae whieh is stexpiuing, , 
ii aCCL cis we nocked up and rendered impasean, j near the } nl an - \ ' tie 4 ormed to the ereat ama ont ’ . } ; a 
: J uy i passab I j | wiil als» be renewed. Roger, the ring young te ,and the popular Madame fag n’ was performed to the wreat amusement of the audience which was 
whole day, by the sant z ‘ orses ™ os: obs . ; ‘ > ; " . ; ; 1 ant 
w ; y essant arrivais of horses, carriag carts, i eve | Rossi-Caccia, are retained at the Opera Comigue uit\| the first of September followed by ancw Burletta cal'ed che Wager,” which embodies some of the 
hearses with mutes and mourners, suddenly summoned to inter a case of * sud Two cc Inposers, immortal m the a s of masic, Spontia: and Ross ni, have | most humorous scenes in Charles O Malley. 
len dea't The gallant aud alacritv of the ord M } } poet iv in Paris 7 hief ol t of Rossir sit ie t t hye! » . 
den « g ry and alacrity of the Lord Mayor, who was call jost arrived in Par Ihe ch ! obj Lossini’s visi is to — il “phy Last night the French company ;roduced a vaudeville for the first time 
to take the depo:ition of a “ dying and contrit er 9? ounce a all cian reapecting the severe complaint [rom which he has so long been sullering. . ye “ 
t . 4ying al ontrite iacdy, was a subject of much ' . ’ , se * Ome @ antastique.” 4 « lode { c oper oO 
“Eerieruym eo " [t is expecied that Spoutani w:!! undertake a new opera for the Academie Ruy- | © Id wee Fantastique,” and concluded with the Comic opera of 
mirth with the fun loving Cockneys. So fully did they enter into the joke,]), «' . - « Pol i.” 
' : . ’ ja I'here is no hope, we fear, of such a boon from the illustrious composer | olichinelli 
that scarcely a word of censure was hesrd against the authors of the plot; and | of the * Orello.” 
no steps were taken to discover them, hough a knowl. lge of the persons The D ke of Cambridge heak vy consented to succeed his late R y al bro- j 
would bave laid them liable to an action of damage from every victim of the | oa aM wy pe: a Se . f Retype cg 
; er. esty and Prince vert have s fied thew imiention of honouring , : ; 
imposition | ’ J “ , eA nave apt ei ‘ ; 2 Audulon's Birds of Amervea.—No 81 of this extremely interesting work is 
W . : 4 A . } one of the Phi.harmonic concerts, during the present season, with them pre- | on . : 
€ are inclined to think, from some expressions that were dropped by the | snehe jost published. The contents of thie number are the Velvet Duck, male and 
‘har Lather 3 m , rt ; j 0 
late Charles Mathews—that Momus of the British stage—when the subjec — | female. Bleck or Sorf Dock, male and female. American Seoter Dack, 
as er y tated at ti 1! » &i. f* rT . | ‘ , ‘ 4 
was Oi ag tate at the table of Mr. § mpson, of the Park Theatre—that he S'IGNORA CASTALLAN. male and female King Dock, male and femal Ever Dock, male and 
Mathews, and Hook, were the two plotters, contrivers, 


d ac »} } j 
nd actors in the Hoax, | == A new star has suddenly appeared in our musical firmament, which, shinmg female 


humbugg ng half London on | jike a meteor, has illuminated the whole horizon. Sigoora Castallan, of We ore indebted to Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, tor No. 10 of the En 


that memorable an aughable nt . —. ‘ : maar . ‘ : : 

caine snd laugha + ofhehee = one in this country can have any | whom we had only fa‘ntly heard, and was bot slightly heralded, arrived last | cyciopa lia of Geography, by Hagh Morray, F. R. 8. EF, asnisted by the most 
ytlor t th te ‘ — H ey oe a | + + > . 

I 1 0! ihe extent of that extraordinary and comical “ ents rpriz We | week, and announced a concert at the Apollo Rooms for Tuesday, and com- | emment professors of Astronomy, Geology, Botany and Zoology. The bigh 


h vigor, that im the | character of thie work is universally admitted, and its usefulness is much 


anc that they alone are entitied to the Aonor of 


say enterprize, becanee ¢ + je the ra nk 1 . 
: ‘nd j Poon Pet & Cee weed aoe etays hy “eaieaes kinds Of | menced her attack that night on our sensibilities with suc 
roguery and decept i | ' > ‘ 
y 2 Cecopten. course of a couple of hours she carried the musical part of the city by a coup | forthered by mapa of the various countries treated of, and engravings illus 
jast pape 5 r r ‘ } ' . . 
Jur iast papers announce the retirement of Mr. Black from the Morr img | de main. We navde eae caceees mate decisive ; 


Chronicle, of which paper he hes been the chief editor for a period of nearly 
ars i , 

thirty years. It is due to Mr. Black to say, that no journal ever maintained it 

self with more consistency than the Mor 


nd complete ; the critics | trating the m al prominent places, br idings, Kc 

| Were never more unanimous, and an audience never expressed a deeper or more Dictionary of Greek and Roman Ante] iea.—The Messrs Harpers have 
. perfect satisfaction | jast offered to the public, in a splendid royal 8vo. volome of over 1100 pages, 
ing Chronicle, while conducted by 
him. Indeed, much as we dislike many of the tenets of that journal, and fer- 
vently as we condemn many of its acts, condour ob! ges us to 


| Toa soprano voice of prodigious power and compass, the gifted stranger | one of the noblest eflurts of modern scholarship. Jt comprises in the shape of 
| adds a melody and sweetness that is most captivating, and displays a mastery _ 4“ Dictionary,” fall, copious, and clear descriptions of ancient manners, cus 
. say that it bas | over the intricate difficul:ies of Italian song that surprises while it delights the | tome, and modes of life, inplements, tools, and furuitare, law, government, and 
a ee ene “a the great Whig organ from its birth. It was estab listener—and if Signora Castallan possesses dramatic powers equal to her vo- | warfare, arts, sciences, &c &c.; and is filled with matter of the most interest- 
lished, if we recol ect aright by the late Mr. Perry, a gentleman of great libe- cal capabilities, ie must be ranked among the brightest ornaments of the | ing sort to every reader The authors—who are some twenty in number—are 
: The Whig party was never more | jralian stage. Signor Emilio Giampietro (the hosbar d of the débutante), who | entirely competent to the task they have assumed; while the doties of revi- 
res, ectabie than when guided and directed by him. He was the frequent asso- assisted in the entertainments, possesses a tevor voite of some power, bot | sion could not have devolved on abler hands than those of Professor Anthon, 
ciaie of the Whig nobility ; and such men as the Marquess of Lansdowne, without much flexibility and Sinlneneste, which might have been influenced | who hae already done s0 moch for classical education in this country, and 
then Lord Henry Petty, hesitated not to confer with him, as to the best somewhat by the prevailing epidemic. Among the professional gentlemen | whose eminent ability and unwearied industry lead us to expect as largely of 
means of carrying on the war against the Tory rulers of that day. On the | were S gnor Paggi, who bas so often delighted us with his sdmirable perform- | bevefit in the foture as has been received in the past. While this work is well 
' 
' 


death of Mr. Perry, who was justly lamented, Mr. Poter Finnerty ascended | ance on the oboe, and also Mr. Timm, whose invaluable aid seoms indispens. | adapted to the purposes of the classical student, it is not less s0 to those of the 
the «di orial chair, but bis administration was not of lon 


rality, cnd high and honourable sentiments. 


g duration, for desth | able to a successful concert. The performances commenced with an introdue- | general reader, and we hesitate not to say, that no library will be complete 


s0on put a period to his career also. Of this gentleman we can say little, ex- | tion far the pianoforte, which was executed by Mr. Timm in bie usual bapyy | without this invaluable work. It is illustrated with four or five hundred engrav- 
Cept that he was the butt of all the party writers on the other side. He was : 


manner. ings. 
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Sa AR 
TOM BURKE “ OF OURS.” 
CHAPTER XKXIIL---a sumrnise. 


I was sitting one evening alone in my quarters an open volume before mer 
in which | persuaded mysel 


* Pardiew! it is a fine thing to be nephew to the first man in France '’ 


i further. , 
bar S7uct bet happened ' enough to drive one mad. Just hear this. You 





know how fond | am of Paris, and how naturally | must wish to be near the | Place Vendome. The 
Tuileries, where I have the entrée to my aunt's soirees Well, there was a of officers filled the rooms, among which I edged my way with difficulty toward 
vacancy occurred yesterday in the hustieme hussars—a corps always stationed | the place where Colonel Marbois was standing. He was a short, thick-set, 
here at Versailles.and as I am longing to have a cavalry grade, I waited 00 | yuigar-looking man of about fifty ; his moustache and whiskers meeting above 
Madame Bonaparte to solicit her interest in my favor She promised of course | the lip, and his bushy, black beard below, gave hin the air of a pioneer, which 
The general was to breakfast with ber, and it was all settled: she was to osk | his harsh Breton accent did not derogate from 


him for the promotion; and I had not a doubt of success. In fact, I must | 
confess, | told two or three of my friends, and actually received their congratu- 

lations. Jt so fell out, however, that he did not come to breakfast, nor dinner | 
either---there's no knowing that man, but what think you, he walked in this | 


evening, just as we were preparing to acta proverb. Sach a scene as it was soon in that eniform.’ 


to be sure. No one expected him. Most of us were dressed up in costumes 
of one kind or other; and I, Ma foi! ridiculous enough, | suppose---| was 
costumed like a galley-slave. He stood for a second or two at the door with 
his arms folded, and his stern eyes wandering over the whole room. There 
was not one among us would not have wished hunself many a mile away : 
even my aunt herself seemed quite confused, and blushed and grew pale, 
and blushed again.’ , 

+ Ha!” cried he at last, in his dry, short voice. ‘ Pardon, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, i have made a mistake—I believed I was in the palace of the -juilires, 
and I find this is the Port St. Martin.’ 

+ Fi donc, Bonaparte,” cried my aunt, blushing, while with one of her 
sweetest smiles she endeavored to bring him back to good humor, * See how 
you have frightesed Madame de Narbonne --she'll never be able to play the 
miller’s wife ; and Maria here, her tears will wash away all her rogue.’ 

** And this amiable gentleman—what is to become of him!” said he, inter- 
rupting her, while he laid his hand on my shoulder, and | stood trembling like 
a culprit beside him.’ , ; 

‘* Ah, him—that's Tascher,’ said she laughingly ; and as if happy to escape 
from her greater embarrassment by any means, she continued —* Your ques 
tion comes indeed quite apropos I have a request to make in his favor: there 
is a vacency in the Auttiéme, | think it is—eh, Edward!” I nodded slightly, 
for if my life depended on it, | could not have uttered a word. “Now | am 
sure he has been sous lieutenant long enough, and in the mfantry, too.”’ 

‘© Can you ride well, sir!’ said he, turning to me with a half frown on his 
pale face. 

* Yes. general,” replied I, with my heart almost choking me as I spoke. 

«« Well, sir, you shall be employed, and in a service worthy your present 
tastes, if 1 may judge from your costume. A detachment of prisoners is to 
march to-morrow from this to the bagne de Brest—hold yourself in readiness 
to accompany the military escort. Go, sir, and report yourself to your colonel.” 
He waved his hand when he had finished, and how I left the room, reached the 
street, and found myself here, hang me if I can tell.’ 

* And is there vo help for this? must you really go?’ said [, compassionating 
the dejected and surrow struck expreasion of the youth. 

‘Must | go! Ma for! you know little of this dear uncle of mine, if you | 
ask such a question. When once hia mir d's made up, anything like an attempt | 
to argue ouly confirms his resolve. The best thing now is to obey and say 
nothing ; fer if my aunt remonstrates, 1 may spend my life in garrison there 
over the galley slaves.’ . 

A knocking at the outer door interrupted our conversation at this moment, 
and a corporal of the staff entered, with a despatch-bag at his waist. 

‘Sous Lieutenant Tascher,’ said he, touching his cap, and presenting a 
large official-looking letter to my companion— he threw it from him on 
the table, and turned away to hide his confusion ‘ Monsieur burke,’ said 
the corporal, withdrawing another ominous document from his leathern 
pouch. 

* Diantre!’ cried Tascher, turning quickly about—‘ have I got you into a 
scrape as well as myself. I remember now the general asked me who was 
my * comrade.”’ 





ie . for, as was customary at the period, the invitations for emall parties were hat, mingling 
‘nen on the very mornings themselves. " My first care was to look after the | ‘istant spartmeut, and the plash of a small fountala ia a vase of gold-fish m 
uniform of my new corps, in which I knew | must appear. My last remainin 


I was reading, while my thoughts were far other- | sat calculating with myself the costly outlay of a hussar dress, the full uniform 
wise engaged, when my comrade Tascher suddenly entered the room, and | of which had not till now entered into my computation. Never was my i 
chrowin fs into a chair, exclaimed in a tone of passionate impatience— | nuity more sorely tried than in the endeavour to bring the outlay within the 
narrow limits of my little purse ; and when, at length, [ would think that all 

1’ said I, when I ed that he stopped short with- | had been remembered, some smal! but costly item would rise up against me, 
What bes happened ** 208e 2, whan > pensete oi and disconcert all my calculations 


} colonel. You hear me; report yourself to the Chef d’escadron, however, who 





benk note, the sole survivor of my little stock of wealth, was before me, and 


At noon I set out — on my new colonel, whose quarters were in the 
it was a short and not over pleasant one ; a crowd 


* Ah c’ est vous,’ said he, as my name was announced : ‘ you'll have to learn 
in future, sir, that officers of your rank are not received at the levees of their 


will give you your orders; aud mark me, sir, let this be the last day you are 


A short and not very gracious nod concluded the audience, and I took my 

leave not the less abasised, that [ could mark a kind of half smile on most of 
the faces about me, as I withdrew from the crowd Scarcely in the street, 
however, when mv heart felt light and my step elastic I was a sous lieutenant 
of husears, and if I did my duty what cared | for the smiles and frowns of my 
colonel ; and bad not the General Bonaparte himself told me, ‘that no grade 
was too high for the brave man who did so.’ 
I can scarcely avoid a smile even yet as I call to mind the awe I felt on 
entering the splendid shop of Monsieur Criilag, the fash onable tailor of those 
days, whose plate-glass windows and showy costumes formed the standing 
point for many a lounger around the corner of the Rue de Richelieu and the 
Boulevard. His saloon, as he somewhat ostentatiously called it, was a ren- 
dezvous for the idlers of a f:shionable world, who spent their morning can- 
vassing the last gossip of the city, and devising new extravagances in dress. 
The morning papers, caricatures, prints of fashions, patterns of waistcoats, 
and new devices for buttons were scattered over a table, round which, in every 
attitude of indolence and ease, were stretched some dozen of the exquisites of 
the period, engaged in that species of half-ennuz, half-conversation, that form a 
considerable part of the existence of your young men of fashion of every age 
and every coon'ry. Their frock coats of light cloth, high-collared, and co- 
vered with buttons ; their /otfes a revers reaching only wid leg, and met there 
by a tight pantalon collant; their hair studiously brushed back off their fore- 
heads, and wern long, though not in queue behind, bespoke them as the most 
accurate types of the mode. 

The appearance of a youth in the simple uniform of the Polytehcnique in 
such a place seemed to exciie universal astonishment Such a phenomenon 
apparently had never been witnessed before ; and os they turned fully round to 
stare at me, it was clear they never deemed that any mark of rudeness could 


his glass of eau sucré with one arm leaning on the chimney-piece, never 
deigned to pay me other attention than a half smile, as with a voice of most 
patronizing softness he | sped out— 

* What can we do for you here. monsieur "’ 

Apparently the answer to this question was a matter of interest to the party, 
who suddenly ceased talking to listen. 

‘| wish to order a uniform,’ said 1, summoning up all my resolution not to 
seem abashed. *‘ ‘This is a tailor’s, if | don’t mistake.’ 

‘Monsieur is quite correct,’ replied the impertubable proprietor, whose 
self satisfied smile became still more insulting, ‘ but perhaps not exactly 
what you seek for. Gentlemen who wear your cloth seldom visit us.’ 

‘No, Ctillag,’ interrupted one of the bystanders, ‘I never heard that you 
advertised yourself as fashioner to the Polytechnique, or tailor in ordinary to 
the corps of Pompiers.’ 

‘You are insolent, sir,’ said I, turning fiercely round upon the speaker 
The words were scarce spoken, when the party sprung to their legs; some 
endeavouring to restrain the temper of the young man addressed, others 
pressing around, called on me to apologize on the spot for what I had 
said. 





I took the paper with a trombling hand, and tore it open. The first line was 
all I could read; it was a war-office official, appointing me to the vacant 
commission in the hutiéme hussars. 

Tascher’s hand shook as he leaned on my shoulder, and T could feel a 
couvulsive twitching of his fingers as his agitation in reased; buat in a 
second or two he recovered his self-command, and taking my hand 
within both of his he said, while the large tears were starting from his 
eves— 

‘I'm glad it’s you, Burke,’ and then turned away, unable to say 
more. 

It was some time before I could bring myself to credit my good fortune 
Had I been free to chose, | could have desired nothing better nor more to mv 
Lking ; and when [ succeeded at length, then came my embarrassment at my 
poor friend's disappointment, which must have been still more poignant as 
contrasted with my success Tascher, however, had all the creole warmth of 
temperament. The first burst over, he really enjoyed the thought of my 
promotion ; and we sat up the entire night talking over plans for the future, 
and making a hundred resolves for contingencies, some of which never arose, 
and and many, when they came, suggested remedies of their own 

At daybreak my comrade's horses came to the dvor, and a mounted orderly 
attended to accompany him to the prison where the convoy were assembled 
We shok hands again and again. He was leaving what had been his home for 
years, Paris—the gay and brilliant city, in whose pleasures he had mixed, and 
whose fascinations he had tasted. I was parting from one with whom I had 
lived in a friendship as close as can subsist between two natures essentially 
different—we both were sad. 

“ Adieu, Burke,” said he, as he waved his hand for the last time. “ I hope 
you'll command the Austieme when next we meet.” 

I hurried into the quarters, whic h already seemed lonely and deserted, so 
soon does dessolation throw his darkening shadow before it. The sword that 


hang above the chimney crosswise on iny own was gone; the chako, too, and | , 


the pistols were missing ; the vacant chair stood opposite to mine; and the 
isolation I felt became so painful, that | wandered out into the open aur, glad 


to escape the sight of objects, every one of which only suggested how utterly | 
alone I stood in the world, when the departure of one triend had left me 
companioniess. 


No one, save he who has experienced it, can form any just idea of the in- 


tense hold a career of any kind will take of the mind of one who, without the | 


ties of country, of kindred, and of friends, devote all his energies in one direc- 
tion. The affections that might, under other influences, have grown up—the 
hopes that might have flourished in the happy sphere of a home. become the 
springs of a more daring ambition. In proportion as he deserts other r ads in 
life, the path he has struck out for himself seems wider and grauder, and 
far-seeing eye enables him to look into the long distance with a prophetic 
Vision, where are rewards for his hard-won victories, the recompense of long 
years of toil. The pursuit, become a passion, gradually draws all into its vor 
tex; and that success which at first he believed ouly attainable by some 
mighty effort, seems at last to demand every energy of his ! ind every mo 
ment of his existence; and as the miser would deem his ruin near, should the 
most trifling opportunity of avarice escape him, so docs the ambitious man fee 
that every incident in life must be made tributary to the success which is | 
mammon. It was thus! thought of the profession of arms; my whole so 


Was in it; no Other wish, no other hope divided my heart; that passion re 
ed there alone. How often do we find it in life, that the means become the er 





that the efforts we employ to reach an object takes hold upon our fancy—gains 
hourly on our affections, and at length usurps the place of what be ha 
been our idol As a boy, hberity, the bold assertion of my wntry's rig 
stirred my heart—made me wish to be a soldier As ve rolled on, the w 
like passion sank deeper and deeper into my mature; the t t for glory grew 
upon me, and forgett ng all save that. longed for the time when on the battle 
field I should win my way to fame and honour. In this wise were my musings 
as [ loitered homeward and entered my juarters, a sealed cet addred So 
Lieutenant Burke—how that humble ttle made my heart beat—lay on my ta 


ble. Supposing \t referred to my new a pointmen, I sat downto con it overa 
my leisure : but no sooner had I torn open the envelope, than a card fell to the 
ground. I took it up hastily and read: “ D Apres Vordre de Madame Bona 
parte, )' ai Chonneur de vous miter d une souwce ”» « What!” cred I 
aloud—“ me! Invite xe tothe palace! There most be some mistake here ;” 
and turned again to the envelope, where my name was legibly written, with 
my grade, and the number of my new corps. There could be no doubt of it ; 
and yet was it still inexplicable; I that was so perfectly alone, a stranger, 
without a friend, save among the humble ranks of the school, how came such a 
distinction as this to be conferred on me. I thought of Tascher ; but then we 
had lived months together, and such « thing had never been even alluded to 
The more I reflected on it, the greater became my difficulty ; and, in a maze 
of confusion and embarrassment, I passed the day in preparation for the even- 








‘No, no; let us have his name—his name,’ said three or fourina breath. ‘ Beauvais 
willtake the punishment into his own hands,” 

* Be advised young gentieman ; unsay your words and go your way,’ said an elder one 
of the party, while he added in a whisper, * Beauvais has no equal in Paris with the small 
sword.’ 
‘There is my a 
me, 

*Ha " said Beauvais, aa he threw his eye on the writing,‘ he has got his grade it seems 
~all the better that ; I half shrink from the ridicule of an affair with a cadet, So you are 
serious about this.’ 





ress,’ said I, seizing a pen, and writing on apiece of paper before 





dued tone—a geatle murmar of vorces, t 


be felt by one so humble as | was. Monsieur Crillag himself, who was sipping | 


made a strange but most pleasing assemblage of sounds. Eve 





which, on entering, | threw around me, I perceived that no 


stateliness prevailed. The guests were disposed in every attitude of } 


. r vanging ease 
——— ; and it was plain to see that all, or mearly all about, were lation and 


Mesut 
As the door closed behind me, 1 stood half unce 
little of the habitades of the great world ; and aoeained Ht pete Unhappily, ' knew 
* think you wall find Madame Bonaparte in that room,’ said yt hs noe <A difficalay. 
some man, whose mild voice and gentle smile did much to set me at pages = eand- 
haps you doa’t know her.’ my SF ose 5 * Sus aap 
| oman something I msant to be a negative, to which he 
*Tnen let me present you. There is se cerrtpony here, and | shall be room 
chambers—but here she is. dame a t : yOu’ © of the 
a *. Madame la Consuless, this young geatiemaa desues to make 
*Ha' our friend of the Polytechnique : Monsieur Burke, is it not ?* 
* Yes, madame,’ said 1, bowing low, and blushing deeply as L rec 
didly-atuired and beautiful person before me, the lacy who so kindly 
lips the day of my accident at the schoul 

* Why, they told me you were promoted ; a hussar, | think.’ 
* Ves, madame ; but—bat , 
*You are too fond of old associations to part from them easily,’ said she, } 
‘Come here, #tephanie, and see 4 miracle of m anhood, that con!d ‘resist al t ‘e cht 
of a hussar, for the simple costume of the Ecole Militaire. Monsieur de Cust: 
young fnend of whom I told you the other day.’ a 
The gentleman, the same who had so kindly noticed me, bowed politely. 
‘And now I must leave you together, for [ seethey are teasing poor Madame Lefei 
and with a smile she passed on into a small boudotr, irom which tue sounds of tne rhenek! 
ter were proceeding. ae langh- 
* You don’t know any one here! said Monsieur de Custine, as he motioned » 
place beside him on a sofa ; * nor is there any very remarkable persons here to polet ' - ° 
you thisevening The first consul’s levee absorbs ail the celebrities but by-and-by th 
will drop in to pay their respects, and you'll see them all. The handsome woman yo rsd 
with her fan betore her, is Madame Beauharnois Lavalette, and the good-look in “4 oy a 
low in the staff uniform, is Monsieur de Meicy, a stép-son of Genera! Kapp.” Srymng ot 

‘ hae law 7 . 
mL large handsome man with the embroidered coat who passed tlrough so huy- 
* Yes, he is somebody; that’s Decres, the Minister de le Marine ; he is going to the levee 
and there, next the door, with his eyes cast down, and his bands folded that is the. Ath ’ 
Maynal, one of the most spiritual men ofthe day ; but I suppose you'd muc h rather look “ 
the beauties of the court than hear sorry stories about literature and wninisters. 
is the gem of loveliness among them.’ 
I turned my eyes ashe spoke, and close besid2 me, engaged in an eager conversation wit 
an old lady, stood a young and most beautiful girl. Her long hair, through which in tt . 
then mode, viole's were wreathed and interwoven, descended im rich masses of curl " 
neck wiite @s marble. The corsage of her dress, which, in imitation of Greek costume 
was made low. ¢isplayed her well-rounded shoulders to the greatest advantage : and th inate 
rather below, than above the middle size. there w@ a dignity and grace in the ur ol on 
figure, and a Certain elegance about her slightest movemen!s that was most fascinating : 

* And the ** Rose de Provence,” how is she this evening !’ said my compa! ion ti 4 
suddenly, and presenting himself with asmile before her. A ee oe 
‘ Ah, youhere, Monsieur de Custine? we thought you had been at Nanev. 
The accent, the tone of voice in which she said these few words seat a thrill through me 
and as | looked again, I recognized the young lady who stood at Madame Bonapacte s side 
ou the memorable day of my fall. Perhaps my astonishment made me start ; for she turned 
round toward me, and with a soft and most charming smile saluted me. 

* How they are laughing in that room,’ said she, turning toward her other companion 
: Monsie ur Je Custine has deserted his dear friend this evening, and left her to her unas- 
sisted defence,’ 

* Ma foi’ replied he, ‘ I got ill rewarded for my advox acy. It was only Inst werk when 
I helped her outthrough onelof her blunders in grammar, she called me a * ganac he” for 
my pains” 

‘How very ungrateful. You that have been interpreter to her ; her tutor for the 
winter ; without whom, she could neither have obtamed an ice, nora glass of water. 

* So is it; but you are all ungrateful ; but l thick I had better go and pay my respects 
to her ; pray come along with me.’ 


immediately replied— 


ognized, in the splen- 
held the wate; te my 
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he clinguant 
e, this is my 
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; and there 


overa 


entire 


I followed the party into a small room, fitted up like a tent, where, amid some half-dozen 
persons assembled around, like an audience, sat a large, florid, and go.d-loohing person 
her costume of scarlet velvet turb n und robe adding to tne flushed and high-« olored « x- 
pression of her features. She was talking in a loud voice, with an accent of such patois as | 
should much move naturally have expected im a remote faubourg, than m the gilded salons 
of the Tuileries. She had been relatingsome anecdotes of military life, what came within 
her own experience. and evidently amused her auditory as much by her manner a8 the mat 
ter of her narrative. 





*Out parbleu, said she, drawing along breath, ‘ I was only the wife of a sergeant 
in the “Gardes Francaise,” in those days ; but they were pleasant times, and the men 
one used to see were men indeed. They were not as much jaced in golu, nor had so 
much finery on their jackets—but they were bold. bronzed, manly fe'lows. You'd not 
see such 4 poor miserable little fellow as De Custine there in a whole demi-brigade.’ 
When the laugh thie speech censed, and in which her own merry voice joined, subsid- 
ed, she continued —‘Where will you find now anything like the twenty-second of the 
ime! Pioche was in that—poor Pioche—I tied up his jaw m Egypt, when it was 
smashed by a bullet. [remember. too, when the regiment came back ; your husband. 
the general, rece:ved them in the court below, and poor Pioche was quite offended at 
not being noticed. We were good friends, quoth he, at Mount Thabor, but he forgets 
all that now ; that’s what comes of arise in the world. “Le Petit Corporai” was hum- 
ble enough once, | warrant him, but now he can't remember me. Well, they were or- 
dered to march pastin line, and there was Pioche, with his great dark eyes fixed on the 
general, and his big black beard flowing down to his wai-t; but no. he never no iced 
him no more than the tambour that beat the rapelle. He could bear it no ong 
head was twisting with impatience and chagrin, and he sprung out of the 











seizing a brass gun—a gun—“a piece”—" de quatre’—he mounted it like a fusee to his 
shoulder, and marched past, calling out ‘* T'"—- he always tu-toyed him—* tu me rapelle 
“~f 7 = 


maintenant n'est ce pas petit. 

No one enjoyed this little story more than Madame Bonaparte herself, who langhed 
for several minutes after it was over. Story after story did she pour forth in this way; 
most of them, however, had their merit in some personality or other, which, while re- 
cognized by the rest, had no attraction forme. There was in all she said the easy self- 
complacency of a kind-hearted, but vulgar women, vain of her husband proud of his ser- 
vices, and perfectly indifferent to the nabits and usazes of a socic ty, whose manners she 
gave hersel! no trouble to imitate, nor of whose ridicule stood she in the least afraid. 

I sauntered f om the room alore,to wander through the other apartments, where 





‘Sir’ said 1; allmy efforts being barely enough to repress my rising passion. 

«Well, well, enough about it. To-wortow morning—the Bois de Boulogne—the rapier 
| you understand me, i suppose.’ 
| ” T nodded, and was about to leave the place, when I remembered that in my confusion, I 
} had neither asked my autegonist’s name or rank, * And you sir,’ said I, ‘ may | have the 
honor to learn who you are ” 

‘Par Diew ! my young friend, cried one of the others, ‘ the information will not strength- 
en your nerves : but if you will have it, be is the Marquis de Beauvais, and tolerably well 
} Known tn that little locality where he expects to meet vou to-morrow.’ 
| before a burst of laughter rung through the party at a witticism of which I was the object 
and the latter part of which ony cou leatch. It was Beauvais who spoke. *In which 


ease, Crillac, ar artist must take his measure.’ ‘The allusion could not be mistaken, 


















and, | confess, I did not relish it like the others, 

I should, I fear, have fallen very low in the estimate of my Companions and Associates, 
could the real state of my heart at that moment have been jaid open to them. It was, ! 
freely own, one of great depression. But an hour #go, aud life was opening before me with 
many & bricht and cheerfal hope ; and now, in an justant, was my fortune ciouded. Let me 
not be misunderstood ; among the rules of the Polytechnique, duelling was strictly forbid- 

| den ; and although numerous transg sons occurred, so determined was the head of the 
government to put down the practice it the individuals thus erring were either reduce 
m rank, or their promotion stopped for a considerable per xl; while the personal displeas 


secret well-wisher had interested himsell in 





clear to me that some unknown friend, som 




















| ‘Pill then, sir,’ replied I, touching my cap, as I turned into the street--not however | 


ure of General Bonapaite rarely failed to show itself with reference to them. Now, it was | 


objects of art, and curiosities of every kind, were profusely scattered. The marbles of 


; | Greece and Rome, the strange carvings of Egypt, the rich vases of Sevie were there, 


| and cabinet pictures of the rarest and mostcostly kind. Those delicious landscapes of 

the time of Lovis XV., whose every charm of nature and art were conveyed upen the 
| canvass—the cool arbors of Versailles, with their terraced promenades and hissing 
| fountains, the subject which Vanloo loved to paint, and which that voluptuous court 
| loved to contemplate—the long alleys of shady green, where gay groups were strolling 
| in the mellow softness of an autumn sunset—those proud dames whose sweeping gar- 
| nents brushed the velvet turf, and at whose sides, uncovered. walked the chivalry of 
France, how did they live again in the bright pencil of Moucheron, and how did they 





>| Carry one in fancy to the great days of the monarchy. Strange piace for them too : the 


boudoir of her whose husband had uprooted the ancient dynasty they commemvrated— 
had eraced from the list of kings that proudest of all the roya) stocks in Europe. Was 





it the narrow minded glory of the usurper that loved to look pon the greatness he hud 
iimbled, that brought them there, or was it ratherthe well-spiing of that proud hope 
ust rising in his heart that he was te bethe successor of those g kings. whose histe- 
ry formed the annals of Europe itself’ As Il wandered on, « aptivate din every sense by 
thecharm of what to me was a scene in fairy land, I came suddenly before a picture of 
Josephine, surrounded by the ladies of her court. It was by Isabev.and had all the 
delicate beauty and transparent finish of that delightful painte beside it was ano her 


portrait by the same artist, andl started back in amazement at the ré 
| had color better caught the rich tint of a Southern complexion . the 
eye, the full and sparkling intelligence of ready wit and brig 
! vy face. Itneeded not the golden letters in the frame wh 


emblance. Never 

nd softness of 
ancy a!] beamed in that 
called it “ La Rese de 


























ny humble fate—that | owed my newly aequired rank to his kindness and good offices. | Provence.” I sat down before it unconsciously, delig' sted that I might gaze on such 
What then might I not be forfeiting by this unhappy rencontre. Was it not more than} beauty unconstrained. The white ha‘ d leaned on a ballustrade, and secmed almost as 
bkely that such an instance of misconduct, the very day of Iny promotion, might determuir stretching from the very canvass. I conld have kneljt and kissed it. That was the 
the whole tenor ef my future career What misrepresentation might not gain cutrency | very look she wore the hour I saw her first—it had weve: left my thoughts day or night 
about my conduct ? ‘These were sad reflections indeed, and every moment but mereased the half-rising b'ush, the slightly a d head, the a lec looks of impanence and 
hem kindness—all were there ; and so entranced had I become,that I feared each instant 
| When I reached the college, Lealled on one of my friends; bat not finding him in 1 est the vision would « it, and leave me dark and des te The ence of the room 
| jnarters, | wrote a few lee, begging he would come over to me the moment eturned. | was almost unbroken—a distant murm of vo . the tones cfa he wer il heared, 
| This done, I sat down alone, to think over my adventure, and devise, if I « rome | and | sat, I know rot how long, thus wrapped in ecstac) 
means to prevent its pablicity, or if not that, its being g arbl d and nisstated. Hour afte A tell screen of Chinese fabrique separated the part of thes | ocenpied from the 
| hour rolied past, my wan ring thoughts took a \e uf ume, x . ¥ oor toile ee | rest, and left me tree to contemplate alone those charms wh each momen! grew 
the Polytechnique struck eight before | was aware ih Be inphpcotgh > oo ridges stronger upon me. An hour might perhaps have thus elapsed. when suddenly I head 
| hour mentioned oa my card of invitation ; it Hashed su enly onme. What wast . ine the sound of voices approaching, but ina different direction from that ofthe salons. They 

| Lhad no uniform, save that of the eco/ Such a restume in such a piace, would, } feared, | were raised above the ordinary tone of speaking done particular soundedin a 
be considered too ridiculous ; yet to absent myself altogether was a ssible. Never was | strange accent of mingled passion and sarcasm, which | shall never forget. The door 

} Timsuch adilemma. All my endeavers to rescue myself were fruitless nd at of the room was flung open before I could rise from my chair, aud two persons entered, 
out with the conflict of my doubts and fears, I stepped mato the fiacre and set out | neither of whom id I see from my position behind the scree 
— — on ‘Tack you ayain and again.is the treaty of Amiens a treaty, « sitnot ' said a harsh 

| nperious te e, I t ecognized as that o! the first « sul, while 8s Voice actually 

IAPTER viv. - 82.190 Ee FL trembled v Langer 
| CHAPTER XXIV—THI A N DEB FL ‘My Lord Whitworth ovserved, if ] mistake not red and soft accent, 
| Asmy ho rriage slacker ts pace toaw » appre ng the Place Carouse where & cert r like unction preva , ‘tha therawal of the British 
the firstt ved that the en space nd was thr es, 1 ops vould follow, cura ng & Sire rstep a8 regards our forces in 
\ or v ‘ f . \ r i Switzeriand a i none.’ , ‘ , ; 
the chw dw te n es t ‘What it have they nake sucha condition They ever complained of the 
pon 7 a ioe i tehe ° 4 1 cupation Switz ond atthe time of the . lL will net hear of sucha Stipnia- 
| 1 I wa ion. I te Monsieu e Talleyrand, Ie rsee the English in the Faubourg St 
Whatas ‘ rv ned im I fmy humt s Antoine, that he isiar Maita. Why she e treat with Engiand as 2 continen- 
that m y we at was ere an < t LOW tal power Of India, if she wili—and as to E t, 1 told my Lord that sooner or later 
. . myne . it must belong te France : - 
‘ ir t ates aud ¢ is rl ‘A frankness he has reason to be thankful for, observed M. de Tallerand, in a voice 
re el w ' | b morning wa imy s of castic siyness. 
vn ae : » Oo ez vous,’ replied Bonaparte, ina raised tone,‘ they want a war, and they 
( ¢ I not know . vas and recer : sha ve it: what matter the cause—such treaties of peace as these had better be 
1. My ecard s L se even tl are overed with black crape.’ Then dropping his voice to a half whisper. he added, ‘ You 
4 Iw ‘ 1 to hear t t must see hi morrow xplain hew the attacks of the English press have irritated 
stair ‘ ‘ rs, senators, Ministe sta'e,@ ‘ me—how deeply nded I must feel at such a licence permitted onder the very eyes 
s 4 .M e é faf ndly go.¢ )t—plots against my life encouraged— assassination countenanced. 
1 bis card t S| Repeat that Sebastian’s mission to Egypt is mere!y commerrial hat althoneh pre- 
l I e « Guerre.’ when t j ‘ ‘ sred for war, our wish, the wish ef France is peace. That the armaments in Ho'land 
: I i . stined fort Y es. Show yourself disposed to treat, but t to make advan 
. t 1 Reiect the wor ’omatum, ifhe emplov it. The phrase imp > parley between 
M ve sot M a supe nd an wferior. This is no longer the France that remembers an English 
’ i sit } ’ ¢ , ry at Dunkirk. If he do not use the word, then remark on its absence; *a¥, 
I v ur . P ating s ] ’ en these not nes for longer anxiety—that we must know, at last, to what we are 'o 
‘ sk 1! him the Bourbons are not still on the threne here. Let him fee] with whom 
w light t . Ne shall I et | hehe eal.’ 
> sé fl felt i hark im the r ge and listened to the ! an. i ' | ‘ And if he demanded his passport,’ gravely observed Talleyrand, ‘ you can be in the 
| vast crowd growing eseli moment famter. ‘ Thank heaven,’ said I, “it’s no levee.” Scarce half! ov nery for a day—at Plombieres. at St. Clouds.” 
§ Styuod s ooras we « e up, anda single dragoon was the | . : 
nb an oe + th A low subdued laugh followed these words, and they walked forward toward the salons, 
ie ~ ; a ¢ sie?” antl @ hetesler tu Wade, hese Manaer was ts doferen- | still conversing, but in a whispered tone. ' ; = : 

i ‘ ATA heepoke an embassador I gave my name, and followed him | A cold perspiration broke — my face and forehead, the oe —— | Barepe 
up A wide starr, where t deep velvet, carpet left no foot-fall audible. A large bronze | cheek. as | sat an unwilling ees Ay hs et mn a, bed nedful ieee 
cande\s , Sup; ng ablaze of wax-lights, di ed alight like day on every side. The | wasin the balance, 1 knew full well and, ardently as 1 longed for war, t e dreadful 7 c 
; ened b fore us as if | ce. and 1 found myself in an antechamber, where the | that rose before me damped much of my ardor ; while a sense of my personal danger, ! 








» My Dame to another in waiting, retired. Passing through this, we en- 
tered a small drawing-room, in which sat two persons engaged at a chess-table, but who | 
never lwoked up, nor noticed us, as we proceeded. At last the two wings of a wide folding- | 
door were thrown open, and my name was announced in a low, but andible voice. 

The salon into which I now entered was a large and splendidly farnished apartment, 
whose light, tempered by a species of ebat-jour, gave a kind of soft mysterious effect to 
everything about. and made even the figures, as they sat in little groups, appear something 
almost dramatic in their character. The conversation, too, was maintained in a half-sub- 


Awtsster, 


discovered where I was, made me tremble from head to foot. It was then, with a sinking 
spirit, that I retraced my steps toward the selons, not knowing if my absence had not been 
remarked and commented on. How little was | versed in such society ; where each came 
and went as it pleased him ; where the most brilliant beauty, the most spiritual converss- 
tionalist, left no gap by absence ; and where such as 1 met were no m ‘ye noticed than the 
statues that held the wax lights. 


(To be continued?) 
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Xuperial Parliament, 
House of Commons, May 25. 
OATHS AT UNIVERSITIES. 
MK. CHRISTLE rose to move for leave to bring in a bill to abolish cer- 
tain oaths and subsersptions now required in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambndge, «nd to provide for the extension of edacation in these universities 


to persons not members of the Church of England. {The bon. member 
eeded 'o address the house, but in so low a tone as to be almost inaudible 


at our end of the gallery.] We understood the hon. member to say that at a | 


time when ali religious intolerance was disclaimed be did not see why Roman 
Yatholies, who had so largely contributed to their foundation, should not be 


adm:tted to a participation of the benefits of Universny education In making | 


this proposal be was maternally contirmed by the opmions which had fallen from 
the tishop of London in the House of Lords m 1840, when he presented a 
petition from several clergymen and members of the Church of England, 
praying for an alveration in the Thuty-nine Articles What he wished was, 
to provice for the separation of theological examinations from other parts of 
education, so as to meet the views of conscientious objectors. He prop sed to 
do this chiefly by allowing exemptions from atttendance at College chapels, 
&c., where conscientious feelings of dissent would be violated. Such ex- 
emptions might, he believed, be obtained at certain Colleges, particularly at 
Cambridge. He supposed he should be met by the objection to any system of 
education from which religious education was excluded, and by the complaint 


that it would be hard on the members if the Church of England should be 


deprive of the power of securing an education for their sons, based upon the 
doctrines of the Church of England. But as all be sought was exemption 
from attendance at College chapels and other regulations, he did not see that 


any real objections could exist on that head. He then referred to the latitude | 


allowed at King’s College and other Colleges, and to the existence of Posey- 
ism at Oxford, in spite of its bemg fenced in as it is at present. He hoped, 
at all events, the house would allow him to introduce the bill A petiion had 
some time before been presented, signed by sixty Masters of Arts of Cam- 
bridge. praying for the admission of Dissenters to Degrees. ‘The hon. member 
advertrd to the discussion which formerly took place on the introduction of the 
bill to carry out that object, and to the speech of a no»le lord apposite (Stanley) 
on that occason, in favour of the adinission of Dissenters to the University of 
Oxford, though he admitted that, on a subsequent occasion, the noble lord ma- 
teria'ly abridged the admission which he made on the first occasion. The new 
metropolitan Colieges had done much for Dissenters, but nothing could com 
pensa e for the non-residence within academical walls In the language of the 
noble lord opposive, if there were no practical grievances there was @ prac ical 
degradation. He considered also there was great adv ntage to be derived from 
mumgling together in early years those whose conscientious feelings on religion 
migh) ditfer, and teaching them thus early a practical lesson of religious charity 
and kindly good-will he looked upon this as a great measure, calculated not 
only to extend the blessings of education, but to suften down all religious aspe 
rities, by mingling together in one semmary of education Churchman and Dis- 
senter, Protestant and Catholic, Christian and Jew. ‘The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in his bill according to the terms of his 
motion. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, after complimenting the hon 
gentleman on the ability which he had displayed, called ov him to adinit, that 
if, as he said, the Universities of this country were far superior to the Universi 
ties of other countries, it was, in a great measure, owing to the pecular system 
of the Universities of this country, which required that religion aud education 
should go hand in hand together. ‘The hon. gentleman adverted to a discussion 
which tuvk place ten years ago, when the house agreed to the introduction of a 
bill by the hon. member of Kendal. But the circumstances now were widely 
different. At that time there was no University which was open to Dissenters, 


and where they migit at/ain those honours aud distinctions which would place | 


them on a footing with those who were educated in the old Universities. But 
now these circumstances had changed, and the University of Loudon had been 
established, comprising meny collegiate establishments, which were open to all 
Dissenters, on whom all degrees in art and medicine might be conferred, aud in 
the law, some of the inns of Court were open to Dissenters, and no peculiar 
disadvantage was suffered from tne absence of a University degree. But, in 
1834, he obyected to the question, on ground» which he then stated, and he only 


ins anced this change of circumstances to show that those who then opposed had | 


lost the ground on which they stood, because the establishmen' supported by 
the State thus had the power of obtaining degrees, and therefore suffered no 
grievance when excluded from establishments founded by private contributions 
and benevolence, such as the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which, in 

deed, contributed to the State, but recetved nothing from it. He had, howe 

ver, another great objection, which was, that this proposition aimed a blow et 
that union of secular and godly education which had contributed so greatly to 
the glory and utility of our English Universiues. The hon gentleman had 
justly stated that there was no objection to the education of a Dissenter at Cam- 
bridge, provided that he was willing to aitend the service at the chapel aud the 
theological lectures—indeed, the hon. member for Leeds was a remerkable in 

stance, for he had carried away the highest honours, though he differed from 
that University in religious opinions he hon. member proposed to exempt 
Dissenters from attending at the College chapel and the thevlogical lectures, 
but by granting such a liberty they would practically impose upon the instruc- 
tion of youth a great impediment , they all knew tat lads sent from school to 
the University were uot very fond of attending at jectures at all, and if by availing 
themselves of the mode suggested by the hon. member they could escape that 
attendance, was it possible ty suppose that it would not be used as an excuse 
fore mere idleness! the hon member also proposed to allow |/isseuters to 
become members of the Senate, but to debar them from enjoying the emoluments 
of that potion, but to him it appeared that that would not improve the present 
position of the Dissenter. Ihe hon. member proposed also to »bolish the Act 
of Uniformity wih regard to the service in the College chapels, but, considering 
that these chapels were essentially churches for tue young, he could see no 
reason for making any distinction between them and other churches. Tbe hon. 
member said that at some colleges felow-commoers were required to attend 
chapel only four times a week, and he suggested that that might be adopted 
with regard to the Dissenters In the two great colleges of the University no 
such distinction now existed, and the hon. member, therefore, could have re 

ferred only to some small college, in which that distinction might be abolished 
without adinitt ng the Dissenters generally There was little weight due, he 
thought, to that argument of the hon member. The hon. member, however, 
would euforce the attendance of Dissenters upon the service of the Church of 
England on the Sabbath, the day on which, of all others, no restraint should be 
put upon the conscience of any man—how much better was it that no distine- 
tion should be made, and that, asa part of the discipline of the University, ali 
its members should be required to attend the service of the Church of England, 
which was not objectionable to the great majority of the Protesiant Dissenters 
of this country. It was, he contended, above «ll things, the mention of the 
founders of these institutions that religion should be taught, and if -o, it must 
be taught accord ng to some particular form; he would much rether th t they 
wouid alter he particular form of religion that was to be tanght, than that they 
should not teach religion at all. He saw no substantial benefit which the Dis 
senters would derive from the motion of the hon. member; and if that motion 
were granted, they would either have, in the governing body, a constan( agita- 
tion for tne removal of other obstacles to the advancement of Dissenters, or they 
would completely defeat the object for which the Universities were fo nded — 


On these grounds, shortly stated, he must oppose the motion of the honourable | 


member 
Mr. M. GIBSON said that the right hon. gentleman had not met the argu- 
ments of his hon. friend, but he went further then his hon. friend, for he 


thouyst that the Dissenters had a goud claim tothe emoluments connected | 


with the University ; of course he spuke oly in regard to the lay endowments 
of the Universities. The mght hon gentiemen bad talked much, to his surprise, 
of the necessity of teaching religiwn at the University of Cambridge. Why, 
it was notorious that, practically speaking, religion was little, if at all, taught 
there They only asked them now to carry out those principles of civil and 
religious liberty which had been acknowledged and acted upon in the emave!- 
pation of the Koman Catholics, and tue admission of all classes of Dissenters 
mto that house 

S1rK iNGLIS said that if be were determined to resist this proposal when 
asked as 4 boon on the part of the Dissenters, he was, if possible, still more 
devermimed to resist it when pot forward as aciaim He maintained that it 
was a po, ular error to claun for the Catholics the enjoyment of the greater part 
of the institutions in the Universities. Not one of the founders even of those 
colleges and halis existing betore the Reformation, agreed i the dicision of 
the Council of Trent. The fellowships endowed be/ore the Reformation were 
nearly equal im number with those which had been founded since, and nearly the 
larger proportion of the propety attached to them had arisen since , and ti erefore 
the claim of right, on the part of Catholics, falls to the ground, as far as 3 4the of 
% were concerned. But had any Dissenter any share im these endowments! The 
question, therefore, was, whether ihe legislature should cause any of these ad- 


vantages to be extended to those whe had not hitherto participated ia them. 
He (Sur R. Inglis) did not ane the power of Parliament to pass such an act, 
but he doubt whether it would efficacious, so long as courts of law existed 
capable of trying the right of charters. One object of the bon. member was to 
| repeal so much of the Act of Uniformity as regarded the performance of the 
| serviceof the Church of England. Something bad been said of ihe grievance 
| of compelling young men to atrend service, and the mode in which it was con- 
| ducted. ‘The hon member himself had quoted the pamphlet of Dr. Peacock, 
| which stated that nowhere was the service conducted with greater decorum 
than in the Universiues. As to the grievance, it was equally applicable to 
| family prayer, for was not a college a larger sortof family! He (Sir R. Inglis) 
| ¢uld not conceive that an education could not be called Christian in whieh 
| such an exemption was claimed asa privilege. To be consistent, it was not 
sufficient to extract from the common prayer some portion of the formulary, as 
there would be «lways some one to object to one portion or other; and unless 
| education was desecrated entirely, which God forbid, there would be no consis- 
|tency. Inthe greater number of the colleges no ove could be a Fellow unless 
in priest's or deacon’s orders, or a candidate for such, avd the lay fellowships 
wou d form but a small portion of the 90,0001, which glitered as so rich a 
prize in the eyes of the Dissenters. With respect to religion not being taught 
in the Universities. he (Sir Robert Inglis) believed that, even in Cambridge, a 
| great change had taken place since the honourable member for Manchester had 
left it; buat in Oxford it had always formed the basis of education, and po one 
could attain a degree of honours without a knowledge of the prineyples and 
doctrines of his faith. And this was done systematically in both Universities, 
although he (Sir R. Inglis) could speak with more certainty of that with which 
| he was more immediately connected, Much had been said of the spirit of con- 
ciliation m which the Dissenters should be met; and the honourable member 
| for Weymouth had talked of the divine benefits of that conciliation ; but what 
was the spirit now exhibited by the Dissenters toward the education of the 
| Church of England! Could it be called a spirit of conciliation, and could they 
with any safety be admitted into the Universities, when, so far fram harmon z- 
ing with the church, they opposed her with an unanimity and a virulence—bap- 
| pily for England—such as had rarely existed ! Was this, then, a time to grant, 
| even as a boon, such a concession as this! But if claimed as a right, it was in 
cumbent on those who urged it to prove its existence. If the Universities were in- 
| corporated for the purposes of Godly learning, the hon. member was asking Par- 
liament, by bis motion, to abolish the means of giving such education ; and when 
| you liberate them ‘rom what was called the burden of religious education, you 
| Were destroying the very object for which they were founded, Although in 
| Downing College to which the hon, member had alluded, some alteration 
in the liturgical service had been made, yet, even in that college, it was clear 
| that it was intended to apply only to members of the Courch of England. It 
| was said that in King's College education was afforded without religious in- 
| struction and public worship ; but that college stood in a very different position 
i those of the universities. It did not partake of the family character, al- 
| though in that portion of its regulations which applied to the resident members 
the rules were exactly the same as regarded the subject of religion aod puble 
worship. With respect to the conduct of young men in the chapels of the 
universities, whatever might have been the case formerly, it was very different 
jnow. Indeed, the administration of the sacrament, which was formerly for 
bidden, lest it should be received in an improper spirii, was pow offered to 
| those who chose voluntarily to partake of it, and in many instances it was re- 
| ceived in as decorous a manner as in the parish churches. He believed that 
the sense of religion in this country had advanced to an extent which would 
| hardly have been believed 50 years ago ; and he (Sir R. Inglis) was convinced 
it was mainly owing to the religious education which was now adopted The 
real efficacy of all religious education was destroyed if it was left to the rec: 
| ment to deeiie whether he would rec ive it orno. The bill, as announced by 
| the hon. member, would not secure his object on the part of the universities, 
because it would be left optional with them what course they pursued ; aud if 
it was rendered compulsory on the colleges, it would be an interference which was 
uncalled for by any circumstances of their discipline. Was there any, the 
slightest ground to hope, if it was left permissive only, but that both universi 
ties would be prepared to resent any alteration! and unless the hon. member 
did something more, he would leave the disenters mucn where they were 
whatever grievances might have existed, it was now remedied by the estab 
lishment of the Uni ersity 0 London. On all these grounds he concurred cor- 
dially in the opposition given to the bill by his right hon frend 

Su H. W, BARRON repudiated and condemned a system which prevented 
the son of the first peer of the realm from entering either of its Universities 
Why nut follow the example of the Dublin University! That University was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, a Protestant Queen, for Protestant purposes, 
and Roman Catholics were admitt d into it. The universities of Oxford aud 
Cambridge were founded by Roman Catholics, and yet Roman Catholics were 
not admitted. NKomanists and Protestants were allowed to legislate together, 
aud yet they were not allowed to receive together the benefits of education. 
What a monstrous anomaly was this! He knew several cases in which the 
sons of peers and gentlem n were compelled to be sent to foreign Uv iversities 
in consequence of this system; and those who in the course of time would 
inherit lerge estates in this country were, by ths system, being brought up 
with foreign habits, foreign manners, and foreign feelings. In other countries 
no religivus test was applied on admission. Not only in France, in Switzer- 
jand, and Bavaria, which were Roman Catholic, but also in Holland, where 
the Universities were Protestant, aud the people of which were quite as reli- 
gious as the people of England, all religious denominations were admitted, and 
uO injury of any sort had arisen to the rel gion of the country. So also in 
Prussia, where Roman Catholic professorships were established for Roman 
Catholics, and every religious persuasion was allowed to have its own teachers. 
This was the course which ought to be adopted in this country. 

Mr SHAW telt bound to oppose the motion. The University of Dublin had 
been referred to; but between the Universities of Eogland and that of Dublin 
there was this distinctioi—that in the former there was residence, and in the 
latter there was toue Besides, it lad been stated that Roman Catholics were 
admitted to the houours of the Unversity of Dublin, but this was not so 
They were ceriam y alowed to take their degrees, but were not permitted to 
enjoy any of the emoluments, offices, or honours of the University. (Hear, 
beer) So, whilst he was not inclined to deprive the Dissenters of Ireland of 
the privileges they now enjoyed, he was not disposed to extend those privileges 
further. And if they applied to Oxford and Cambridge the system adop ed in 
Diblin—of permitting the students of various re igious persuasions to graduate, 
the consequence would follow in the English as in the Irisa University—that 
the Dissenters would complam of the limit within wich those privileges were 
confined. iu his opinion, education was not worthy of its name if it were vot 
founded upoo religion, and if the motion of the hon. gentleman were carned, 
religion in its practical working must be abandoned. (Hear, hear ) 

Lord Si! ANLELY said that be would not have offered himself at all to the 
house ou the present oceasiwn, had he not been specially cailed upon, not only 
by the hon and learned geutieman whose motion was before the house, but 
also by the hon member fur Waterford He could not complam of the obser 
Vetions wiich had been made with regard to the remarks which had falien from 
bim in 1834 =Those remarks were courteous and complimentary ; but yet he 
was bound to add, that with them he could not ategether agree. Though he 
certainly felt Liinseli bound to oppose the present motion, yet he was not pre. 
pared to alier the opinions which he had then expressed. Though he could 
not go along altozether with the observations of the hon. member for Waterford, 
yet he confessed that he did not share in ‘be apprehensions which had been ex 
pressed by his right hou. frend \he member tor the University of Cambridge 
He thought that if this were the only question, there would be but little denger 
io the religion or even to the Protestanusm of the University, or, indeed, litle 
interlerence with the ordinary and reguiar Course of education, produced by the 
| admission of Roman Catholics or other Diesenters He bad said in 1834 and 
he still thought, that very serivus objections might be raised, and very justly 
raised, against the system which wes adopted ac the Uviversity of Oxford, ot 
compeiling the under graduates to sign the thirty-nine articles before matricau 
{lation He feared that many young men were by such a system induced to 

Sgn the artic les mere ly for the purpose of matr culation, without giving to the 
act that calm and serious consweration which all would admit i properly de 

manded. (Hear.) He had then said thet it was his opiniwn tha: greater lati- 
| tude might with salety be given Without raising any question 4s to the ori- 
| gin of these institutions, or the purposes lor whieh they nad been founded, he 
| certainly thought that ihe Universines of England ought to maintain the closest 
| and most imumate connection with the Estaplisned Chusch of the land , but he 
| could pot believe that any danger to hat connection would be threatened by 
the admission of Dissenters (or he mere purpose of education At the same 
time, he did no’ think that the hon. member tor Waterford wes right in saying 
that Roman Catholics were not allowed to avail themselves of the benefits of 
education at the University of Cambridge. Had not Sur John Burke been edu 
cated at Cambridge ' 

Sir H. W. BAKRON—Yes; but within the last three or four years an alte 
ration has teken place, and great re-trictions have been mopored. 

Lord STANLEY regretied that any such change, if m had taken plsce, 
had been in that direction. He had not heard of the change, be 
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was about to say, that Sir Jotun Burke had been educated Jamon 
so had a noble friend of bis, ‘he member for Lewes, with ty 
though a zealous member of the esiablshed church, had on one occasion, 
whe» they had been together in ihe north of Seotland, been glad to 
periorm his religious duties ander the min stration of a P. teriam minister 
(\ beers) Bat what had been the cueumstances under whieh he had expressed 
his opmons im 1834! ‘Those opinions bad been cited from two speeches. One 
hed been made on the presentetion of a petiion very nomerourly signed by the 
beads of colleges and university authorities; and the other on the second 
reading of a bill introduced by the hon. member jor Kendal, to do away with 
the et ye which prevented Dissenters ‘rom onating the Englsh Univer- 
sities, he petition to whico he hid alluded was one o very many petitions 
whi-t complamed of the grievance then existing—that there were no means by 
which a Dissenter could vitain a | beral waiersity education, or could obtein 
that degree of M A, by which many indulyencies nm point of time were fre- 
quently given to him in the pursuit of a subsequent professional career 
bill fell to the ground, bas the petitions were not without their eflect—for the 
pracvieal grievance was shorily afterwards remedied by the establishment of 
the University of London, From that tume ao petition on the subject had been 
presented—no excitement existed—no complaints were made by the Dissen- 
ters, who previously thought themselves so aggrieved—-and the honoorable 
geutlem, im intoducing bis bill, presented iv support of it one single petition, 
and hat single petition signed by one solitary individual, expressing not a per, 
sonal complaint, but merely stating his own private views on the question — 
(Cheers ) He (Lord Stanley ) for hie own part, mach feared that the introduc- 
tion of the bill would have a vendency to embitter and revive animorities and 
jealousies which bad once existed, but which had died away. He did not find 
that there was any demand for the motion; and if that motion was agreed to, 
would it give satisfaction, and would po further demand be made! He was 
confirmed in thinking that it would not give satisfaction by the stetement of 
the hon member for Manchester, that he looked upon the motion as the first in 
obtaining that free and unrestrained admission to which he considered the Dis. 
senters were entitled. But this bil, if even the hon. gentleman succeeded 
with it, would not answer the purpose which he professes to have in view He 
professes three objects—to do away with the oaths taken at present—to render 
the prayers in all the colleges as at present, according to the Lituryy of the 
church of England no longer necessary—and to alter the present system 
of esammation. Now he (Lord Stanley) did not know af this bill 
was framed upon the same priveiples as the bill proposed to the house on a 
former eceasion by the hoo, member for Kendal; but af it was, it certemly 
would not give to dissenters ary nght wha everto interfere im the management, 
or bave any influence in the government of the universities or any of the eol- 
leges, jor the bill of the = member for Kendal expressly excluded them 
from all such authority. If this was the character then of the bill, it was clear 
that the dissenters would not be satisfied with eo restricted a » easure. 
Was at present 10 discontent expressed in any quarter upon this subject; but if 
this bill were allowed 10 proceed it was certain that they must be prepared to 
go farther. If the object was to have dissenters admitted to the colleges, the 
consent of those heacs of the colleges must be obtained ; for, let ithe recollect- 
ed that although you pass this bill those heads of colleges may sul, if they 
please, refuse dissenters. unless they atiend the services of the church of Eng- 
land, for this they would have the right 10 require. He must confess, at the 
same time, that be differed from his mght hon, friend theanember for Oxford as 
to the usefulness or advantage of compulsory attendance a: chapel. He felt 
satisfied that since he was at college, twenty three years ago, there was a vast 
improvement 1a the moral feeling of all classes, from the highest to the lowest 
students and masters, in those establishments, and he attributed that in a great 
degree to the relaxation of the compulsory regulations that formerly existed as 
to the attendance at chapel more than ove day in the week, He thought it 
quite right that the students should be compelled to atiend chapel once 
a-week, and recommended to attend it a» often besides in the week as they 
should feel disposed , but he would not have the attendance at chapel] made, 
as formerly, a puvishinent for any act of insubordination (Cheers) Gelievin 
that the sysiem of education at the universities was intimately connected wish 
the established religion of this country, every encouragement should be given 
to the students to a'tend its service ; but he confessed that still he should not 
entertain any fear for the inanagement or discipline of thove est bliehments, if, 
as in Dublin, Durham, and London Colleges, it was not rendered compulsory 
on stoden's to attend. (Cheers) He bi lieved that such a course would 
greatly tend to soften animo-ities, and lead dissenters and members of the 
church of England to eutertain a better opinion of each other. ‘This, however, 
was a matter eutirely for the consideration of the univers: ies, As he before 
said, dissenters had now an opportunity which they bad not in 1834, of obtain. 
ing a classical and scientific education, and the degree of Master of Arts, and 
other honours, and he greatly feared that the imtroducticn of this bill would 
lead to dissatisfaction if much more was not conceded. Believing, herefore, 
that it would be better to leave the matter subject to the consen’ of the uni- 
ve. sities themselves, and that \t would not be expedient for parliament to mter- 
fere, he should vote against the introduction of the bill 

Lord J. RUSSELL—Sir, | suould have rather thought from the speech of 
the noble lord, that he would have consented to the the mtroducuon of shies 
bill as the only: ground upon which he opposes it is extremely narrow in- 
deed. (Cheers.) The noble lord says that since the year 1834 facilities which 
did not then exist have been afforded to the Dissenters wo obtain University 
education and honours, but still he admins that tt i an evil to prevent them 
taking degrees at Oxtord and Cambridge. Now, if this be a wrong it can be 
ho reason, because it has been in a degree mitigated, that i should not be 
abvolished altogether. (Oheers) The hon members for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge oppose the bill upon the prine ple that those establish- 
ments should be maintained exclusively Protestant, as connected with the 
Established Church in this country; but it seems to me that all persons of 
whatever religion, should be permitted to enter tese colleges, although, of 
course, not to have any official con'rul or authority in the management of them. 
it is inconsistent to push exclusion to such an extreme, aniess sufficent 
grounds are shown for it; and no such groonds have been shown in this case. 
At Oxtord the principle of exclusion pervades the whole course of inetruc ion 
and admission, for Dissenters or Roman Catholcs are not permited to enter 
within its walls At Cambridge, Roman Catholics and Dissenters may reside 
within the college and receive mstruction, bot they cannot obtain hunours At 
Dublin, aga, there w a wird role; there Romsn Catholes and Dissenters 
can reside, receive in truction, and take hovours, but they cannot become 
fellows or scholars. So that there i# a different regulation in each of these 
three Universities. Now, they cannot be ali right; some of them may be and 
‘0 that one the others sould by law be made to conform. ‘The hon member 
for Oxford says that that is a social and domestic institution. Bat is not Vam- 
bridge also a soctl and domestic institution! and yet my noble frivnd Lord 
Fitzalan resided in Cambridge, although he is a Roman Uathole. So that 
both here and at Dublin the social and domestic system or rule ix broken, and 
why preserve it, therefore, at Oxford! With respect to Dublin the nght bon, 
gentleman who represents that University bas told os to-night, thet so far 
‘rom his wishing to deprive Dissenters or Roman Catholes of any of the ad- 
vantages they enjoy there at present, it was his feeling and opinion that they 
ought to be eligible to still bigher honours than they could now reach = The 
right hoo. gentlemen the Chanceilor of the Exchequer says that tt only m ac- 
cordance with the wills of the founders to keep up at Usford and Oambnidge the 
system of ¢xclusion, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER—| said the endowments. 

Lord JOHN KUSSEL— Weill, as to the endowments, I believe those em- 
dowments took place in Roman Oa hole tunes (Oneets.) | believe that the 
mss used formerly to bo celebrated m tho-e colieges ander Roman Cathohe 
endowments. Winle I say this | quite agree that the legislature has a right to 
make what sleration it deems proper in those e-abliements, but the law 
should be made to fourm the wants of the whole people Qaren Mary, when 
she came to the throne changed the neads of all those colleges, wach she 
had a perfect nght to do, and those again were displaced by Elizabern. who 
bod an equal ngbt; but there was oo test reqa red until the trme of James the 
Firs:. Mary end Elizabeth acted as the heads of the State in the changes 
they made ; and the legrlatore in the present day has yost the same right to 
make what changes it may see necessary for the alvered times in which we 
lve. It had been said that if the principle was once admitted of not requiring 
attendance at the service of (he Established Church at those colleges, ¥ 
men belongig to that charch would profess dissent. for the purpose of # 
ing such attendance ; but [ do not entertain any fear that such woud be the 
case. I am quite sure that the sons of parents who had been brought up in 
the principles and preetice of the Establisned Church, would never subject 
themselves to the discr di able reproach of such en act as denying the religion 
in which the paren's bad iostructed them. | own | highly eMapprove of 
requiring the test from @ youth before matrimation, that he should sgn the 
39 Articles, or any test or formula not velonging tw the general course of 
instrucion. Now, I will take three men—Bulugbroke, Gibbon, and Home. 
Bolingbroke was of High Charch Gibbon also was the sopporer of 
a High Church government, and Hume was a strict member of the Choreh of 





Scotland, and, I believe, constantly defended the General Assembly ; aud on 
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ber hand, | wilbtekethree men who were dissenters—* atts, Doddndge, 
pay "Neither of these could get « degree in the Universities of Oxiord 
ax Cambridge, and I believe Lardner never to bis death had any degree : ond 
men more distinguished in morals, rei ‘earning, and general excel- 
. ate not to be found ip our history. I think, therefore, Dissenters 
aught to be allowed the same advantages of education that were enjoyed by 
members of the Established Church, and I eanno: believe that the least social 
discort would arise from the indulgence. No such discord is to be seen 
amonyst those classes in their life, for we vee Dissenters and members of the 
Eetablished Church acting in perfect harmony ; snd wry should not the same 
Garmony prevail amongst youth at college! Cousidering, then, thet moch 
advantage was likely to be derived to the people of this country generally by 
a liberal measure of this nature, and that it would be, although only an act of 
justice, yet felt ae a boon to the Dissenter and Romon Catholics, | shall give 
most cordial support to the motion. (Cheers.) 
Mr WISE seid, he could, from his own experience at Dublin College, de- 
clare that the utmost harmony prevailed between those belonging to the 
Established Church and those who dissented from it; and that the most 
waluable friendships he bad formed were amongst those from whom he dif. | 
Gered in religion ot that college. If evel jwas ¥, surely it mast be 
much more so a. Doblin than at Oxford or Cambridge, because there the mass 








of the ged of the whole country was Roman Catholic, and there might be 


a@ plea for exclusion that the Church would be in danger by a relaxation of it | 
exclusive rules ; bot at Oxford or Cambridge, what possible danger could there | 
Be surrounded as they were by the very bulwarks of the Church Establish. | 
~ment'! Yet they saw that at Dublin College, Roman Catholics could not only | 
obtern hononrs but become professors. 
Mr ROEBUCK considered the question simply as a legislator, and with 
geference to its bearing on the requirement of civil rights on the par: of those 
sing through these Universities, The first thing which the University 
mmposed on @ young on his entrance in it, was a suoscription of the Thirty- 
nice Articles—questions respecting grace, predestination, and other creed 
gistters, which no man understood, (ob, oh,) and which had puzzled scholiasts 
for cenvories. What was it that the State declared with reference to this 
tion? That it would have @ man subscribe certain articles before it 
would allow him to have that edveation which should entitle him to legis. 
late for bis covntry. Bat he wanted to know why the State should propose 
on the University a distinction of this sort. A young man was called upon 
at Osford to subscribe to that which he could not understand, but which, 
at the sane time, it had been admitted he was not cailed on then to be- 
Yieve , and thus commenced his university education, in many instances 
with « falsehood. He af erwards found that his mind could not receive all 
the ; eculiar doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, and yet, though he might 
Gnd himself nut seperior in learmng, or in all the attributes that made a 
good and pions man, the State stepped in and said to him, * You are not one 
of us” (Hear, hear.) The Church of England professed to give the 
rect right of private jadgment, and yet it told him that if he did not 
Police these peculiar doctrines he should be punished for it, with refercnce to 
his civil porition and temporal advancement. The endowments of at least 
the greater part of them—ol these Universities were originally Koman Catho 
fic, and were subsequently altered by Parliament. They were the festures, 
in fact, of Parliament, and ought to be so, (Hear.) And what he wanted 
was that the house should go further; and as they had taken these endow- 
ments from the old Roman Catholic Church, and given them to parties 
holding certain peculiar doctrines, to allow education to be given by thew 
means wWithoot making these distinctions, and without reference to peculiar 
docirices. ‘The character and distinetion which this country had acquired in 
the world never came from the education or the peculiar religious teaching 
of Oxford. Dis-enterc were equally generous, humane, gocd, and learned, 
equaily fitted with Chorchmen for every relation of life; and though it was 
said that the Universities mantained the Established Church, he must object 
that, in a country composed of various religious communities, a majority—as 
was the case in that house—should make tie religious institutions of that 
country the means of maintaining these peculiar religious distinctions. It 
was unwise, Unjust, and impolitic. ‘The hon. baronet seemed to think that 
a Church of England man was better than a Dissenter. (Sir R. — as- 
sented ) He should like to hear the other man on the opposite side who 
would agree with the hon. baronet in saying so. (Hear, hoar) He should | 
vote forthe motion, For the motion, 105; against, 175 ; majority against 
the motion, 70. 




















House of Commons, May 30 
SHNDWICH ISLANDS. 

Mr. HINDLEY, referring to a paragraph in the papers of that day relative 
to the cession of the Sandw ch Islands to this country, inquired whether there 
was any troth in the report? 

Sir R PEEL said there was no truth in the report 

The house then adjourned, at half hast 12 o'clock. 


House of Commons, June 2. 
CANADA WHEAT BILL, 

Sir R PEEL moved the order of the day for the second reading of this bill. 

Lord WORSLEY moved, that the bul be read a second time that day six | 
months. The noble lord said that he opposed the bill because it was adopting 
the principle of a fixed duty, because it would lead to extensive smuggling, and 
because it involved the giving up of duties hitherto received by this country.— 
He denied that the Canedians had imposed the 3s. duty for their own benefit, 
or b they ec Jered such 4 duty required ; they had agreed to the act 
solely for the purpose of inducing the British parliament to admn their corn and 
flour at a duty of Is. 

Mr E. DENISON seconded the amendment. He did not see why the house 
should be expected to agree to this measure merely because the Secretary for 
the Colonies had last session written a hasty dispatch. What bad principle, he 
would ask, had not been involved in this bill? = [It was a trumpery, back-door 
system of legislation, for th» purpose of cariying ont principles which, although 
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it appeared that nu fewer than four divisions bad been taken upon it in the colo- 
nial jeg-slature. A pledge had been given to the colony vy Lord Staaley, 
without the permission of parliament, and how the noble lord told the house it 
would be «n insult to Canada not to confirm it. which was just the language so 
much blamed by ministers when ied to Ireland by Mr. O'Connell. For 
self, he disliked this measure, and did not wish it to pass; bot if it was to pass 
at all, he wished to see it embrace our other colonies as well as Canada. 

Mr. HOPE, the Under Secretary for the Col nies, controverted the state- 
ments respecting the probabiluy of smuggling by reference to calculations, and 
to the topography of the states bordering upon the Canadas. 

Mr. SHEIL traced the progress of the bill through the Canadian legislature, 
with a view to show that it had been by no means unanimously adopted there. 
This was a conclusion which he thought that I. rd Stanley, with his ingenuity 
and his ingenuousness combined, would scarcely be able to deny. With respect 
to the supposed announcement of this measure by Lord Stanley on the 5th of 
February, 1842, it was troe that the noble lord had then spoken of a protect- 
ing duty in Canada; but of a reduced duty on import into England not one 
word had been said. On the next day, the 9th, Sir R. Peel made the great 
opening of his new mea-ures; still not a syllable about the reduced duty on 
import into England. Lord Ripon, then President of the Board of Trade, had 
in the same month made a statement to the House of Lords ; but still there 
wes a total silence on the subject of this reduction’ Here was now a bill dis- 
agreeable to the farmers, and stil! more offensive to the advocates of free trade 
Would not Canadian corn displace British as moch as Odessa corn would do? 
Would there not be smuggling on a large scale’ That at least was the 
opinion of many members competent to judge--Mr. ©. Buller, Mr. T. Dan- 
combe, Mr. J. E. Denison, all of whom were personally acquainted with Ca- 
nada. The bill would have the ill effect, too, ef es'ablishing a corn law in that 
colony, where there existed none of those vested interests which were made 
the pretexts of acorn law in England. Then, again, we were to have, under 
this bill, a sliding scale on the Hudson, and a fixed duty on the St. Lawrence 
—nay, on the St. Lawrence itself, sometimes one thing and sometimes the 
other—a fired doty if the corn was ground, and a sliding sca'e if it was un- 
ground! Further, he would ask why a fiscal line of demarcation was to be 
drawn between the Canadas and the other colonies of North Aiericat Was 
it only for insurrections that your freedoms were reserved’? And with what 
threats was this proceeding accompanied? The house were openly told of a 
civil war—the supporters of the government at a private meeting had been 
menaced with a resignation. Why did not the ministers rather appeal to the 
country ? 

Lord STANLEY complimented Mr. Sheil on having introduced some no- 
velty into a subject which he had thought fully threshed out. He did not 
wonder that the right hon gentleman, who had been a member of the late 
government, should recommend any experiment rather than resignation ; 
though certainly the resource of au appeal to the country had not proved a 
very successful one to those who last tried it. He had not, at the meeting 
referred to, held out any threat of resignation; he had there said merely, that 
on a matter of so much importance, the government would feel it their duty to 
use their utmost efforts for the purpose of carrying their bill. Nor had be held 
out the supposed menace of civil war to the house; he had merely told them 
that the present period was one at which it would be expedient to give discon- 
tent to the Canadian legislature. He corrected, by an analysis of the divisions, 
the errors into which Mr. Sheil and Mr V. Smith had fallen, on the subject of 
the bill's passage through the colonial legislature. He admitted, that neither 
the house, nor any individual member, was bound by the notice which govern. 
ment had given in the last session, but still the notice had been given, par- 
ticularly by the Pres dent of the Board of Trade, in a speech which Mr. Sheil 
had omitted even to mention among those he had so carefully referred to, 
Mr Hume had said, on a former evening, that the Canadians would in a twelve- 
month repeal their protecting duty bill; but he seemed to have forgotten that 
the consent of the Crown would be necessary to such a repeal; and that if 
that bill were repealed, the arrangement msde by this bill would cease. Mean- 
while the agriculturis(s had littie to fear; flour at Montreal was now from 22s 
6d. to 25s. per barrel; at New York it was 2s. 6d. higher; and it was expecied 
that New York would require the chief part of the western produce of this year. 
With respect to what had been urged about the other North American colonies, 
the gentlemen se+ med to forget that so far from wanting to export corn those 
colonies did not grow enough for their own consumption. He believed that 
Nova Scotia, for example, an importing country, would like not at all a daty 
which should raise the price by 3s. a quarter to her consumers. He had been 
asked whether he would a an alteration in the law as to those colonies, if 

ould impose a protecting duty ; but he must say 
that what had passed on the subject now before the house would make him 
very cautious how he gave any pledge upon any such remote and improbable 
contingency. 

Sir C. NAPTER was ashamed of himself for having believed the assertion 
that there would be no smuggling. He traced a route by which he thought it 
would be effected largely, aud without the possibility of check. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE opposed the bill. 

Lord NURREYS attacked Mr Blackstone for having dined with Sir R. Peel 


meetings of the farmers to malign him for it. Lord Norrey intimated that Mr. 


his seat for Wallingford being endangered by a whig, who had bought property 
in the neighbourhood of the borough. Mr. Blackstone might be making good 


sport for bimse f, but his proceeding was highly injurious to the farmers, among 
whom it tended to spread a ruinous panic. 


as he pleased, without being called to account by any member of that house. 
The noble Lord was soon to meet th farmers of Oxfordshire, and it would then 
be seen whether they approved the conduct of their representative. He (Mr 


placed by the farmers in Lis present proud position, aud tad disappointed their 
confidence, 


The House then divided—For Lord Worsley’s amendment, 109; against it 





early the real policy of the Cabinet, were not, it appeared, to be promoted in 
a etraghtforward manner. The enimosity of Irichmen to the union was in- 
creased by this measure ; and the measures of the last sessivn had not only dis- 
torbed the interests of agriculture seriously, but had shaker the confidence of | 
the people in public men, by indicating a great laxity of political principle on | 
the part of those in power. 

Mr. P M STEWART said, that a more mysterions measure, one so char- 
neterised by mystery in its birth and after stages, was never belore propounded 
in that house. There was one ground upon which all English, Scotch and 
Trish country gentlemen ought to resist it, and that was its disturbing effect — 
He had lately been in Scotland for the purpose of letting scme farms, but the 
tenants asked only for renewals of three or five years, instead of the usual lon- | 

period, unless he could guarantee the state of the corn laws. In Canada, | 
Le liters, and those engaged in the transit trade, were opposed to it. The 
consumer of Canada was also against it, for it was hostile to his interests. He 
should give his suppo't to the amendment. 

Mr. G BANKES said they had yet to inform themselves as to what were 
the real feelings of the people of Canada with respect to this measure 





209: majority for ministers, 100, 
The house then adjourned to Thursday next. 
-—  — 
O'CONNELL’'S GREAT REPEAL AND ABOLITION SPEECH IN 
DUBLIN, MAY 10, 1843. 
From the Dublin Freeman's Journal. 

Loyat. Nartonat Repeat Assoctation —The adjourned meeting of the 
Association was held yesterday at the great rooms, Corn Exchange. The at- 
tendance was, as usual, extremely numerous, and at the hour fixed for the 
commencement of the business admittance could only be obtained with the 
great: st difficulty. 

Mr. O'Connell said the Association had adjonrned to that day for the por. 
pose of receiving a communication with which they had been honoured from 
the Anti Slavery Society of America—a body of men whom they must entirely 
respect—whose odjects should be cherished in their hearts’ core—whose van 


Ger enhanced their virtues,—and whose pe severing patriotism would either | 
| write their names on the page of temporal! history, or impress them in a higher | 
It | place, where eternal glory and happiness would be the reward of their exer | th 


Blackstone's motive was to pave the way to the representation of the county, 


Blackstone) had said, and he now repeated it, that Sir R. Peel had been 


Soding doceenten be heteecle tt Sreasess iearty to more 
minotes, and that the 
d be, by acclamation, voted 
anything that imposed more upon 


Xi 
that that most interesting gocp:nent besa on 
fervent thanks of the Repeal Associa‘ion of Ireland 
to the writers me J never in my life heard 
my feelings, a Ra ag a deeper sympathy and sorrow within 
i het, before knew the horrors of slavery in their genuine © ehegg It i 
duction framed in the purest effort of simplicity but, at the same time, power. 
ful iy ts sentiments, so as at once to reach the human heart, and stir up the 
human feelings to so’ and exeeration : sorrow for the victims, and execra- 
tion for the tyrants. [Loud cries of hear, hear, hear, and prolonged cheers ] 

It will have its effect throughout Ireland ; and the Irish people did not know 
what was— alas! familiar to you, sir, and to me—the meat pet = of slavery in 
America, end of the uvequailed evils which it inflicts; for slavery, wherever it 
exists, is the bitterest potion that can be commended to the lips of man. Let 
it be presented in any shape, and it must disgust; for a curse inherent to it 

with it, and inflicts oppression and cr.elty wherever it descends. [Hear 
ar, and cheers} I am glad that the documents sent by Mr. Brosnan and the 
other geatlemen have beer so pleteiy ered ; ard, es for Mr Mooney’s 
composition, | trust with still less of regret the circumstances of its being satis- 
factorily exploded. [Hear, hear.) Mr. Mooney had been one of ourselves 
who went to America on his owa business, where he kindly volunteered to act 
for this association ; bat he was never recognized as the agent of this associa- 
tion ; and I will say that it was considerable audacity in Mr. Mooney, acting 
as he was in our cause—that he should dare to tarnish the cause of frishmen 
residing in Ireland with the doctrine which he has presumed to promulgate. 
(Hesr] I tell Mr. Mooney this, that if he ever again ventures on a single ex- 
pression in mitigation of slavery, from that moment no other letter of his shall 
be ever received by this association. {Hear} I wish the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety of America should know that this Association were in no way participators 
in the sentiments which he put forth. [Hear.} 

I ask, was there anything as excusing the crime of slavery in the circum- 
stance of its being imberited in America fram England! What argument is that 
tome, sn Irishman? What authority is it with me, one of the victims of Eng. 
lish tyranny, to tell me, as a mitigation of the crime, that it was inherited from 
England! Am I the less surprised at its being committed, or do its grievances 
appear one bit less oppressive on that account? (Hear, hear.) I care not who 
the Americans inherited the system from : but this | know, that they not only 
inherited it from England, but they have since then spread it through States 
that were not in existence at the time of their separating from the mother 
cuuntry. (Hear, hear.) They have. since their independence, added six or 
seven new slave States to the Union ; and I would wish to know from Mr. 
Mooney what participation had England in that !—(Hear, hear.) I wish to 
give evcrything its due, and I do not wish to speak worse of England than she 
deserves. (A laugh.) And Mr. Mooney cannot, in those States, apply his Eng- 
lish excuse f.r oppression and villany. (H>ar, hear.) 

But there can be no excuse for so atrocious a crime as that of keeping any 
man in slavery—*f claiming ownership in those who were made by the same 
Creator, intended for the same eternity, redeemed by the sacred blood of the 
same Saviour, made heirs of the same promises, and embodied in the same 
covenant of the Son of God. No; no man shali dare to say that such beings 
shail be made the property of their fellow-man, and treated not as human beings, 
but as the brute beast, that expires, and then ceases lo have any other existence, 
(tear and cheers ) No; we Jo not tolerate it here. We proclaim it an evil ; 
and though, as a member of this association, | am not bound to take up any 
national quarrel, still I do not hesitate to declare my opinions ; I never paltered 
in my own sentiments. (Cheers.) IT never said a word in mitigation of slavery 
in my life, and I would consider myself the most criminal of human beings if I 
had done so. (Hear, and cheers.) Asan individual, I would not hold converse 

with the person who keeps a slave —(Cheers.) 

I would not shake hands with a prckpocket ; I would not consent to treat with 
familiarity the petty larceny scoundrel; and why should I do so with the man 
who mukes the life and labour of his fellow-man his property, instead of leaving 
it the property of beings on whom God conferred these gifts? (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) { say nothing to any person who is not engaged in the maintenance 
of this slavery system: but ! do say that Mr. B osnan had no right to pat for- 
ward the argument of the American Constitution being an authority in favour 
of the continuance of slavery, but it does not oblige any one to continue slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) It does not oblige any State to prevent the emancipation of is 
slaves.—(Hear, hear.) But I put the point on higher grounds. | put it on the 
| ground of its being contrary to the Jaw of God. and what he forbids no homan 
law can countenance. (Hear) But the American Constitution declares, in its 
opening paragraph, that all mankind are bern to the inalienable right to life, to 
liberty, the pursu t of happiness; and accordingly, the State of Massachusetts 
decided, in ts highest court of judicature, that declaration overru.ed the slight 
allusion that was contained in it to slavery. But Volumbia, where it exists, 
could to morrow abolish slavery, without the slightest breach of constitutional 
principle or of constitu ional law. 

But when they talk of the Constitution, I ask, why not put an end to slavery 
there, where they have the Capitol of American liberty—the temple of consti- 
tutional freedom—the hall of their assembly; where resides the President 

















after the right hon. baronet’s exposition of his corn law, and then got up chosen by the People; where, in short, exists the sacred temple of haman 


liberty ; but where, while the white man is enjoying the blessings of freedom, 
the streets resound with the lashes inflicted on the back of the black slave ; 
where the children are torn from the parents, and the parents from their 
children ; where the yell of despair and, the shriek that attends expiring 
humanity fall upon the ear. Yes, { will say, shame upon every man in Ame- 
rica who is not an anti-slavery man—shame and disgrace upon him! I do not 


Mr. BLACKSTONE asserted his right to address his constituents and fr ends | ©*F° for the consequences, but f will not restrain my honest indignation of 


feeling, when I pronounce every man a faithless miscreant who does not take 
a part for the abolition of slavery. (Tremendous cheers for several 
minutes ) 
It may be said that offence will be taken at these words. Come what may 
from them, they are my words. [Renewed applause.} The question never 
came regularly before us until! now. We had it introduced collaterally ; we 
hed it mentioned by persons who were friends of ours, and who were endeavour. 
| ing to maintain good relations between us and the slave holders ; but it is only 
| now that it comes directly befere us. We might have shrunk from the ques- 
tion by referring the document to a committee ; but I would consider such a 
course unworthy of me, enjoying as | do the confidence of the virtuous, the 
religious, and the humane people of Ireland ; for I would be unfit to be wnat I 
would desire to consider myself, unfit the representative of the virtues of 
the people, if I were not ready to make every sacrifice for them, rather than 
to give the least sanction to human slavery. I accept this document; and I 
embrace the opinions that it contains, but {| will not here enter into the question 
referred to in it, whether a man escaving is justified in taking away another 
man’s horse to assist him in his flight; but J believe there are very few of the 
pro-slavery advocates who, if they were running away from an enemy, would 
scruple such a | berty very much, or would find much difficulty in considering 
whether a black horse or a white horse was the best fitted for his purpose. 
{Laughter} I make no excuse for the man who would tske his neighbor's 
|horse under such circumstances; but this I will say, that I would strongly 





| encourage every man to escape from slavery as soon as he can. [ Hear.] 
They say that the anti-slavery advocates are for the immediate abolition of 


~ e slaves; but I ask, waich of themselves are favourable even to gradual 
was stated by the noble lord that it had been received with every degree of | tous. [Cheers }] His impressions were so strong in favour of the Anti Slavery | abolition ! (Hear) They sav, also, that the slaves are worse treated since 


= ever in the colony, and carried with an unanimous voice through the legis- | Society of America, that he thought it would not be so respectful as he would| the cry of the abolitionists has been raised in their favour, as it has made 
ture; but it was a fact which could not be concealed, that it was rejected by | I 


that very legislature only a year before, and, looking to the document upon the 


desire if he brought forward that document in the routine business on the last 
day, when it cou d not be so much attended to as it deserved. [Hear, hear.) 


| their masters more suspicious of them, and more severe against them ; but 
has that any weight with me! How often was I told, during our agitation, 


subject they found undoubtedly that there were discussions upon it, the nature | It was out of respect to the people who sent that document that they had ad | that * the Catholics would be emancipated but for the violence of that O'Con- 
of which they could not comprehend from the very meagre details before them, | journed ; and he might say that personal respect for the chairman was mixed | nell!” [Laughter] Why, one of the cleverest men in the country wrote a 


and that t had occupied several weeks in being carr ed through. 


If the 3s. | up with that consideration. (Cheers ) Thev could not have sent a better mes- 
duty which the Canadians had just imposed should thereafter be repealed by | 


their legislature, he feared that England would find it difficult to recover the 
protection she was now giving up, for all practical experience proved the diffi. | 
culty of getting back any protection once lost. He contended that the smug. | 
gling would be extensive. The consumption of the Canades would be sup 
phed trom the United States; and so the whole produce of Canada would be 
sent to England. He would not deny that Canada would derive some benefit | 
from the bill; and he admitted that any benefit to to Canada would, in some 
degree, be « reciprocal one to England, whose emigran’s found their best re- | 
fuge there ; but, for the reasons he had before mentioned, he found himself un- 

able to concur in a benefit to Canada at the price of so great a discouragement 
to English agriculture 

Mr. MITCHELL objected to the bill on three grounds—first, that the pro 
tecting duty would be received by the Canadian Treasury instead of the Bish ; | 
secondly, that the Canadian consumer would be obliged to pay an additional | 
rate of 3s. upon b's corn; and thirdly, that a sort of vested mterest would be 
set up in Canada, which would cause evii while it should be retained, and dis 
turbance when when it should be rescinded. 

Mr. S WORTLEY bore his testimony to the fact, that notice of this mea- 
sure had been distinctly given by the government in the last session; and 
though it was quite natural that such a circumstance should now have been for 
gotten, he could not think it fair to charge the ministry with having misled the 
—e eo, se ; 

Mr. V. SMITH regretted the silence of Sir E. Kn . 
stood, had been becnahh inte the cabinet to defend Se 


it " 
tions. Lord Stanley had talked of the unanimity on all agricultural ques 


with which the Canadians 
had passed the measure ; but it was difficult to understand this unanimity, when 











senger, OF a more sincere one; and if he now had the kindness to make the 

communication, they would receive it with the respect it deserved. [Cheers.] 
The Chairman said he attended there in the performance of a very pleasing 

Juty ; aud he had, in the first place, to return his sincere thanks to his esteem- 


ed friend, the Liberator, for the manner he had introduced him to their notice 
[ Hear, hear } 


the present moment. [Hear } 


C 


No country ever stood in a more exalted posi- 


| ton than that which they now occupied ; and, guided by the Liberator, they 


should try to carry measures of melioration for themselves and the human race 
by moral and peaceful means alone, [Cheers] He had no doubt of their suc- 
cess by those means; but in addition to the exalted position which they occu- 
pied before the nations of tre world, was their responsitnlity, and he was anx 
vous that gentlemen evervwhere should learn the value of that responsibility 
{ Hear, hear } 
the wrong side m regard to the liberties of the human race ; and it was to in 
duce them to take a wiser course that he appeared before the meeting. [ Hear, 
hear.) He hoped the feeling of the Association would be expressed s'rongly 
in accordance with his views, and that Irmhmen in America would not be found 
takind part with the pro-slivery party there. [Cheers ] He would not delay 
the meeting longer, as the address he had to read was of some length. 

Phe Chairman then read the address, and thanked the meeting for the kind. 
ness and patience with which they had listened to the address. He said, he 
would then leave the matter in the hands of the Liberator, who, he knew, 
would speak well, and in language which would go to their hearts, on the sab 
ject to which it referred. He would only add, that every aspiration which they 
made in support of liberty abroad, would but make them obtain more speedily 


He thought Ireland stood in a peculiarly interesting position at | 


He was sorry there were Irishexen in America who had taken | 


pamphlet in 1827, in which he stated that the Protestants of Ireland would 
emancipate their Catholic countrymen long before, but for me, and fellows of 
; my kind, and yet, two years after, [ got emancipation in spite of them. 
| (Cheers. J 
But, good Heaven! can Irishmen be found to justify or rather to palliate ; 
| for no one could dare attempt to jus'ify a system which shuts out the book of 
human knowledge and seeks to reduce the condition of a slave 2,500,000 hu. 
man beings—which closes against them not ouly the light of human science, 
| but the rays of divine revelation, and the doctrine which the Son of God came 
upon earth to plant ! The man who will do so belongs not to my kind. [ Hear, 
| hear} Over the broad Atlantic I pour forth my voice, saying, “‘ Come out 
| of such a land, you Irishmen; or, if you remain, and dare countenance the 
j system of s.avery that is sopported there, we will recognize you as irishmen 
| no longer. [ Hear, hear, and cheers.] But is that all that can be said against 
slavery! Can anything be more dreadfully destructive of morality! I am 
prevented by the presence in which | speak from entering as fully into this 
subject as I might before a more select but less pure auditory than the present. 
But, I ask, can there be morality under a system which prevents the marriage 
state, or where those who are married to day may be forced from each other 
to-morrow; where the husband is su'd to one slave owner, and the wife to an- 
other; and where the children may be torn from the parents and sent else- 
where 
Can there be morality where the power of the mascer over the female slave 
is unlimited, and where no passion is so brutal that it has not the means of gra- 
tification! | say the man is not a Christian—he cannot believe in the binding 
law of the decalogue—he may go to the chapel of the church, and he may turn 
up the whites of his eyes, but he cannot kneel as a Cristiaa before his Creator, 





the liberty fer which they were seeking at home. (Cheers.] 


or he would not dare to palliate such an infamous system. No: America, the 
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of slavery rests upon your star-spangled banner ; and po matter 
= p ae! you may acquire beneath it, the hideous, damning stain of slavery 
remains upon you; and a just Providence will sooner or later avenge itseli for 
your cmme. [Leud and continued cheers.) Sir, | have spoken the sentiments 
of the Repeal Association. [Renewed cheers] There is not a man among 
the huedreds of thousands that belong to the body, or ar the millions that 
will belong to it, who does not concur in what I stated. 2 mey not get 
money from America after this declarat on ; but even if we should not, we do 
pot want blood-stained money. [Hear, hear] If they make it a condition of 
their sympathy, or if there be implied any submiss onto the doctrine of slavery 
on cur part, in receiving remittances, let them cease sending it at once 

But there are wise and good men everywhere. ant there are wise and good 
men in America—and | would wish to cultivate the frientship of soch men ; 
but the crin inals and the abettors—those who commit, those who countenance 
the crise of slavery—I reyard as the enemies of Ireland ; and | desire to have 
po sympathy or support from them. [Cheers] I do not wish to go one line 
beyond my duty toward the !rish people ; bet this [ will say, they are not 
what I think them, if they are in any way displased with me for denouncing, 
with a soice that | desire to be loud and emphatic, the horrors of slavery, aud 
the crime and guilt of slaveholders. [Hear } 

I have the honour to move that this document be inserted in full upon our 
minutes, and that the most gratefu! thanks of the Repeal Association be given 
to the Anti Slavery Society of America who sent it to us, and in particular to 
the wo office bearers whose names are sizned to it. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and amid loud cheers. 








From the Spectator, May 27. 
PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


More than four hundred ordained ministers, with great part of their own Kirk- 
sessions and congregations, increased by adherents from the congregations ot 
other clergymen, tiave separated from the Church of Scotland. A_ schism of 
this magnitude could under no circumstances be viewed with indifference or 
levity. The event is rendered the more impressive by the high and peculiar 
character of many who take part in the secession : Doctors Chalmers, Gordon, 
and Welsh, for example, are men of high talents and acquirements—men with 
tastes superior to the mere craving for popularity—any thing, indeed, but ec. 
clesrastical demagogues. 

The manner of their leaving the Church must be allowed even by enemies to 
have been characterized by quiet dignity. ‘They did not stay to wrangle about 
forms and technicalities, or to prolong an irritating and objectless debate. Sa 
tistied that they were a minority, though a strong une, they withdrew from an 
Assembly in which they could no longer be allowed to act unless by making 
concessions for which their consciences would have rebuked them. The forins 
of the Asssembly might have enabled thein to force a debate upon the opposite 
party, which would have drawn down upon themselves the applause of the gal 
leries, but could have altered the opinions of no man. Instead of wasting time 
im such gladiatoriai display, they more wisely withdrew, to resume their labours 
of usefulness in a separate association where they were unembarrassed. One 
of the most pleasing features of the New Secession 1s the promptitude with 
which its embers have set themselves to organize their machinery for home 
and foreign missions, ‘he superintence of schools, aud other works of usefulness 
and charity. ‘he opening address of their Moderator, Dr. Chalmers, 1s deeply 
unbued with the true spirit of a Christian minister ; it bespeaks a sense of the 
trne functions of his office —not tu flatter either those in power or the populace, 
but to maintain towards both the dignified and independent position of a teacher 
—of one who is wiser, and therefore entitled to deference, but who rests his 
claims to respect exclusively upon his power to serve. Doctor Chalmer's dis- 
course is such a ove as Luther might have been expected to deliver on a similar 
occasion. 

In doing this justice to the members of the New Secession, we are not ad- 
mitting the correctncss of their impression that it was necessary to leave the 
Church. On the contrary, the whole controversy which hae termmated ja that 
act has ail along appesred to us to be more about forms ‘han sutstance. One 
of the least agreeable features of the character of Scotsmen is the pedantry with 
which they stickle about technicalities and forms: a Scotsman, it has been said, 
is not contented with having his own will, unless you give it him in his own 
way ‘The Nouintrusionists ace strongly marked by this narrow minded, cavil- 
ling sprit, Surely the great aim of the struggles of a Christian people and a 
Curistian teacher ought to be to insure the preaching of the free gospel, the 
discharge of all Christian duties of piety and mercy Forms are useful helps, 
but their importance is subordinate. ‘There has been no glaring abuse of the 
privileges of patronage, for to that question the whole dispute goes back ; and 
if there had been, the Church Courts bad a remedy in their own hands = Thoy 
had it in their power to refuse ordination to any presentee, for any cause that 
was likely to render his ministrations unavailing. They had it in their power 
to be more cautious and exacting in licensing candidates for the ministry. They 
have lett the Caurch, therefore, not because it was impussible, under its actua! 
constitution, to assert the rights of congregations and insure sound and capable 
teachers, but because they were not allowed to take the precise means of attain 
ing those ends which were most to their taste 

For this reason, while we gladly bear testimony to the regardlessness of 
merely selfish considerations and to the calin dignity which have characterized 
the secession, it would be unwise to keep out of view that this heroism has been 
displayed on an occasion which scarcely called for it. In secular affairs this is 
termed Quixotic. ‘Ihe hero who sets the peace and stability of a state on the 
hazard for the attainment of a s condary object, may occasion mischief far be- 
youd what his success can compensate. There is generally, too, a good deal 
of self-deception in the case of such martyrs: the pride of dogmatism in the 
first pla-e, and the pride of consistency, right or wrong, in the second, are apt 
to assuine the names of better mouves. 

In the p esent instance, however, there does not appear to be any ground for 
serious alarm. Many who reve the Church of Scotland, for the eminent suc- 
cess with which it has discharged the duties of a great national teacher, appre- 
hend, we are well aware, that the secession of so many valuable meinbers may 
be but a prelude to its dissolution. This fear arises from an adequate know- 
ledge of the extent to which the forms and doctrines of the Kirk have occupied 
the national mind in Sco land. With a few exceptions, the Dissenters of tha: 
country differ from the establishment by shades so slight as to be barely per- 
ceptible to strangers. At different perio’s, the Cameronians, the United Se- 
cession, and the Relief, have withdrawn from the communion of the established 
eharch; but they retain ail its doctrinal standards and forms of ecclesiastical 
tl ay and discipline. Their avowed reasons for separating have ui,i- 

ormly been alleged laxity in the church's adherence to these forms and stand. 
ards. Tey professs to be more devoted to the Kirk's principles than the Kirk 
herself. Other Dissenter are not numerous in Scotland, and even they seem 
apt to catch the Presbyterian contagion of the suil. The Episcopalian church 
at one time tad nearly adopted something very much resembling a lay elder- 
ship; and the Congregationalists in Scotland have formed a union which ap 
pears to ditler from a Synod or Presbytery in little more than the name. The 
people of Scotland, without the church as within it, are Calvanists. Even 
those of a sceptical turn of mind retain the ascetic, self.denying principles of 
the sec'. The people of Scotland are Presbyterians. They prefer ritual 
formless, simple, aud severe, in which the doctrinal sermon is made the main 
object, and the devotion. | exercises a secondary cousideration. ‘They prefer a 
church goverument in which the laity take part as well as the clergy , and 
they insist that this government shail provide jor the establishment of elemen- 
tary shools, in order to mesure that the people sha'l worship with under- 
stand g. The Scottish public is religious, but its religion is of che intellect 
ana the will: it 1s humely, logical, asceiic The Kirk of Scutiand has 
not so much created this turn of mind as being created by it. The 
mould in which Scottish opinion has been cast would receive no chureh 
than that which 18 at present established; and even those impatient 
spirits who fret at the constraint of a legal church have been unable to strike 
out anything materiaily dulerent from it. Those opimions and institutions— 
crea ed by the national character of S-otsmen, but reacting upon it, strength- 
ening and bringing out its peculiarities in bolder relief—have made Scotsmen 
what they are, and have in Sevtland an ascendancy which extends far beyond 
the limits of the church ; they were powertul before the church was established, 
and wuuld retain their power were she to be disestablished to-morrow. 

Bot it will not come to this. The new secession looks at present more pow- 
erful than it really is. The grounds upon which the Cameronians and the 
members of the United Secession and Relief Churches lefi the establishment 
were broad and palpable to the most vulgar apprehension ;: the reason- for 
withdrawing avowed by the present ~ecession are too natrow to take hold on 
the generat public. Men can take part in a contest between “ patronage ’ and 
“ po-patronage,” who turn aside with impatience from the question whether the 
pstron shall have a real or merely a nominal right of preseutation. The masses 
will continue to be divided between the establishment and the voluntary princi- 
ple; Shey sre mcapable of entering inte or cering for the nice distinctions of 
the Nonintrusionists. The ranks of the Established Uhurch will be thinned by 
secession to a jess extent than at first appears Of the four hundred who have 
withdrawn, a majority are quoad sacra ministers, whose position in the establish- 
ment was uvcertain and precarious. The New Secession is not likely to con- 
tinue united to its present numerical amount. The emphasis with which Dr 
Chalmers, in his opening address, dwelt upon the dangers of mub-sycophancy, 
wes prompted by a conviction that some at least of his associates required the 
warning. And the explanation of part of the address, which he offered next 


tees yee ee nee and that 
were a party strong enough to require gentie treatment. =A ton of the 
New Secession will fiy off and become i ated wuh the Voluntaries, and 


& porion get (wae and fall back upon the Old Church. The more fiery 
spirits will be followed by the excitable portion of the pablic, which we are 
told “cheered” the Marchioness of Bredalbane on Sunday last as she was 
ponte on Teeiaresiag place of worship ; and the real Nonintrusion min- 
isters wi to the t uil repose of their high!y respectable, rather nar- 
row minded, and ounniduoeliy exclusive ee 

The Nonintrasion Secession will be one of those sects of whom all men 
speak weil, partly because its members are really respectable, partly because 
they are not ape | enough to excite jealousy or enmity. It will be an addition 
to the already sufficiently numerous nuances of Calvinistical P terianiwm 
in Scotland, and nothing more. Its influerce, beyond the limited circle of its 
own adheren's, will be felt chiefly in the emulation which its energetic and 
steady discharge of the functions of a church will kindle in the members of the 
establishment. 


Vavieties. 


King James the First on the Anti- Tobacco Question —1n his royal “ counter- 
blast to tobacco,” King James declares against smoking as “a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to the 
longs. and, in the black fume thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
smoke of that pit which is bottomless.” 


A Wife's Revenge. —“ There's a bone for you to pick,” a sweet tempered 





husband was wont to say to his wife, after he had said to her something more | 


than commonly crusty. She bore it all meekly, (as wives invariably do), but 
nursed withiv her heart a determination of eventful revenge So, on her death 
bed, just when she was on the point of expiring, she wh spered ia his ear that 
one of the two children he fondly loved was not his own, and added, ‘There's 
a bone for you to pick.” He besvught her to say which of the two children 
was his, but she died in silence, with a smile of truamph oo her lips 

A London geutleman was lamenting, last week, that the rainy weather pre 
Vented his pleasure trip to Rienmond. “Ob,” said his facetious friend, “ | 
know a gentleman who never minds rainy weather, for he went out on trips of 
pleasure in the loug rain (reign) of George the Third.” 

New Uses for a Clock —A contemporary says that “ Every stroke of a pen- 
dulem ushers one human being into existence.” 
that those villages whieh have only one town clock have fewer inhabitants than 
the great cities. 5 

Matrimonial Advertisement.—A novel mode of advertising for a wife has been 
adopted by an inhabitant of the town of Banbury, Oxfordshire. A portrait of 
the gentlemen, taken by the Daguerreotype, is placed in the window of a shop. 
keeper, and anderueath ts the following notice :-—* Wanted, a female companion 
to the above; apply at the ‘ Guardian’ office.” 

Old Brief and- Blunt —Lord Thurlow was one day cal'ed on by « friend, who 
told bim that a certain lady had been brought to bed with a fine boy. * Well,” 
said his Lordship, ** what's that to me!’ ‘* Why, they say the child is yours,” 
** Well, sir,” said his L rdship, ** what's that to yoa?” 

Nicety at the Gallows —Tnere existed some curious old customs in Abbe- 
ville; a map condemned to be hung, might be saved if a woman offered, of her 
own accord, to marry him. ‘This piece of good fortune happened to @ robber 
at Hautvilliers in 1400; bot the girl was lame, and he actually refused her, 
saying to the hangman, * Elle cloque, je n'eu veux mie; attaqa’ me !""—** She 
limps, I do not at all like ber for a wife ; tie me up!" 

Lord Erskine and Mr. Moore.—Lord Erskine had at one time but a slight 
opinion of Mr, Moore's talents. He told me thit he had always considered 
him as rather an insig. ificant personage, till one day, arter dinner at Lord L—’s, 
he heard him sing his own delightful and spirited song of ** Fly wot yet,” which 
he had never before heard or read. The effect was electric ; and Lord Erskine 
becaine as great an admirer of Mr. Moore's writings as the most enthusiastic 
votary of the muses was. 

Lil assorted Marriage.—Life has no wretchedness equal to an ill-assorted 
marrage—v is the sepulchre of the heart, haunted by the ghosts of past affec- 
tions, and hopes gone by for ever.—L. EL. L, 

Pretty Women.—O( all other views a man may, in time, grow tired ; but in 
the countenance of womeu, there is a variety which sets weariness at defiance. 
“the kivine right of beauty,” says Junius, * is the ouly divine right aman can 


acknowledge, and a pretty woman the only tyraot he is not authorized to 


resist.” 


We suvpose this is the reasvn | 





CEB ALwYOR. 
NEW YGRK, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1843. 

In our last we terminated the leading article rather abruptly on finding that we 
had not left ourselves room to insert any of the Parliamentary proceedings rela- 
tive tothe Canada Corn Bill. 
that it is now pretty well understood by our readers, and but little novelty has 
latterly occurred in any of these discussions in the Imperis! Legislarure. The 
opposition to the measure of admitting wheat into Canada from the United 
States, for converting it into flour at a duty of three shillings per quarter and 
then admitting the flour into Great Britian at one shilling, has been two-fold ;— 
first, from the Free-traders, who pretested against any duty being imposed on 
the American wheat when passing the Canadian fronuer ; and secondly, from 
the agriculturists, who were opposed to the admission of the American article 
for home consumption, on any terms. Sir Robert Peel and his Cabinet were, 
therefore, between two fires, from the two opposite parties ; but he succeeded 
in defeating them and carrying his mearure by a vote of 344 to 156 leaving him 
afmajority of 187. 

It is not worth while to go over again the advantages this regulation will give 
to Canada, and that portion of the Western States bordering on the great lakes, 
having so ofven expatiated thereon already ;—indeed, this journal was one of 
the first to point these advantages out, and to invoke the attention of the Im- 
perial Government thereto. The full benefit, however, of the law cannot be 
felt ummediately ; for time is requisite to bring about important changes in the 
operations of commerce. The improvement in the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, and the enlargment of the different canals, now in progress, must be 
completed before the trade can be carried to any great or profitable extent. 
Until these arrangements be effected the expensive transit from Michigan \o 
Upper Canada, and from Upper Canada to the point of shipment, eay Montreal, 
will be subject to the severe competition of the reduced rates on the American 
canals 

But the Canadians cannot fail to see in this regulation, the fostering hand of 
the Mother Couutry. England, in fact, departs from her laws and settled policy 
to grant a boon to Canada, in the bestowal of this new branch of commerce — 
Nor is this all; for by the plan of levying the duty of three shillings per quer- 
ter, at the frontier, and by the Colonial Custom houses, the revenue acquire d 


We have so repeatedly reverted to this subject, 


goes into the Colonial treasury, and is used for Colonial purposes ; whereas, if 
the whole duty were levied in England, it would pass into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. ‘This is a piece of liberality worthy of a great nation, like England 


Collegiate Education —We give to-day a debate which took place in the 
House of Commons, on a motion having for its obyect, the abolition of the subserip- 
tion to the thirty nine Articles and the Oath of Conformity, now required to be 
taken upon matriculation, and taking degrees in the Universities of Camunincr 
and Oxrorp—with ihe view of opening those two Universities for the admtssior 
of Dissenters ;—and sre happy to say that when the division took place, though 
there was but a smal! attendance of conservative members, the motion was ne 
gatived by a majority of 79. A perusal of Mr. Goulburn’s speech in opposition 
to it, will we think lead to a conviction of the wisdom and justice of the de 
cision. 

To go more into detail of the object of this motion—it proposed to aboli+h 
all rel gious tests of the Universities, to make full provision for the educatior 
of those who had any conscientious objection to such University regulations a* 
might sill be allowed to remain, and to repeal that part of the Act of Unifor 
mity, which required that no other service than that of the Church of England, 
should be used in the chapels of colleges and halls. 

Or iu other words, it proposes to dictate to the church under what condi tens 
she shal! dispense education paid for out of her own funds, for the endowment» 
of the Universities and of the colleges which constitute them, have been mad« 





as her acknowledged schools, and principally with a view of forwarding her 






interests. It proposed vo dispense with the religious basis on which are 
bility of combining religious teaching with scientific and secular education. It 
may be, and no doubt in, as was alleged in the debate in question toa frequently 
the case, that religious impressions do not follow immediately the rigid exection 
of attendanee at chapel daily morning and evening ; yet few will deny the ne- 
cessary efficiency of such practice in the iusensible formation of character, as 
so eloquently asserted by Mr. Goulburn, and in confimation of his reasoning we 
cannot pass by the occason of repeating a tine and noble anecdote of a prelate 
of the primitive charch, which we find given in thes connection elsewhere. — 
Being asked by one of his deacons how he might become « religious character, 
he replied * By being one,” and the deacon repesting bis quest.on,—"* But 
how—in what way, my lord 1" “J reply again, by being one,” repeated the 
bishop ; “ by doing daly and hourly the acts of « religious character, until you 
become in truth what you sincerely desire to be. As a child learns to walk and 
talk by walking and talking, and es yoo lean to swim by swimming, 60 must 
you learn religion by pricticiny its acts, You know enough of human echarac- 
ter and prepensities to be aware that as the feeling and sentiment always lead 
to the act, so does the act, under the sure effects of habit and associaion, as 
naturally produce the sentiment and feeling. Wait upon God steadily and con- 


stantly, aod he will surely meet you in some or other of the occasions which 
your are employed in his daily service." 


—_—_— 


TURKS ISLAND. 

We have received a communication from the above islands, accompanied by 
several documents, bearing upon the new and Apparently oppressive regalations 
in regard to the salt ponds, We cannot at present enter mo the fall details of 
the affair which would require much preliminary matter and explanation, bat we 
lose no time ip giving publicity to the petition of the inhabitants to the Queen, 
which seems to have lost its way in its progress to her Majenty. 

Jt is not our intention to cas! censure on any one—but if one half be true 
which bas frequently been reported to us, the people of Turks Island are, and 
have been, on various former occasions, ill used and oppressed ; and this we 
say without regard to the oppressors—be they Bahamians, or be they Downing 
street scribes. 

Our private advices state that the inhabitants, at a public meeting, passed 
two resolutions and voted the petition to the Queen, which we give below. The 
resolutions and petition were sent to the Governor at Nassav, but the mail boat§ 
returned without any acknowledgement of either. This may have been acci- 
| dental, but still the omission is construed into a slight. 

But the petition, vo doubt, will ultimately reach the royal hands, by whom, 
| wo trust, it will be favorably received. We are not able to state the exact 
right of the inhabitants to the enjoyment of these ponds, but custom seems to 
have given them a claim to their use. 

We advise the islanders to persevere in their remonetrances to the Queen's 
government, and await patiently the result ; and in the meantime we exhort 
them to a due and proper observance of the law, 

These islands produce nothing but salt—not even fresh water—they are si- 
tuated on a remote part of the globe, and their feeble condition excites our 
The British empire is made up of many integral parte, 
bound together, not lees by the magnitude of her power, than the justice and 
clemency of her laws. Every integral part-—nay even the smallest particle of 
| each integral part—bas its inherent rights, and its claims for equal justice ; and 
| which we cannot think will in this, or any other case, be denied when properly 


The following is 
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| claimed, and properly understood by the parent government 
the petition :- 

| ‘TURKS ISLANDS—PETITION TO THE QUEEN, 

| Bahamas, Turks Islands— 

To her most sacred Majesty, Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Uritain and Ireland—Queen, defenier of the faith, and 
| so forth. 

| The petition of the inhabitants of Turks Islands most humbly showeth— 


That rather more than a hundred years ago cerain adventurers, inhabitaots 
of the Island of Bermuda, resorted hither annually for the purpose o! gathering 











| year 1760 


| 





| salt, and returning thence at the end of the season. 


their indus ry producing cunsiderable quantities of the staple commodity, 
the Briish Government were thereby induced to appoint an agent about the 
In 1780 certain of the inhabitants, then, as now, having only their 
own private emoluments in view (inaugre the public mterest) so disturbed the 
settlement that it was found requisite to lay their grievances at the foot of the 
Throve for reef, which your royal ancestor, George IL). of happy and glo- 
rious memory, wat graciously pleased to grant in 1781, by his royal orders in 
council; which orders, from thei benign influence, may be styled the Magna 
Charta of Turks Islands 

Thus in time the migrating adventurers became permanent settlers, build- 
ing large and commodious houses, erecting batteries, public edifices, and other 
improvements, with roads, and expending capital still more lavishly in the 
salt ponds to develope their resources, which has brought the salt works to 
their present high state of cultivation 

That under the operation of the orders in council the inhabitants were com- 
paratively happy, enjoying a competency from their industry io the sat 
(salt being the only produce of these islands: they producing neither vege- 
tables or fresh water,) bat to their utter dwmay avd alarm they ere now in- 
formed that the British Government have taken into their own hands the entire 
management of the ponds, and ordered the alienation, by sale, from your 
petitioners of no lees a portion of the ponds than two thirds of the whole! 
which if carried into effect, must involve your petitioners into uiter ruin, , 

That your petitioners have been brought into this dilemma by several peti- 
tions to the government, purporting to be the act of the who 6 inhabitants, 
praying for certain alterations which had for their tendency the breaking up of, 
and total destruction to, the palladium or royal charter, which petitions, in fact, 
the inhabitants generally knew nothing of. — 

‘That when the apprentices were enfranchised it was but natural to suppose 
that they would also be allowed all the bp privileges, and immurities here- 
tofore enjoyed by their so much favoure employers—instead of which, both 
employ«r and apprentice, have been merged in one continual vicrssitade of 
veratious taxation, and partial sale of the ponds, before unheard of Your 
petitioners would therefore mowt humbly state to your majesty, that viewing 
the rapid progress, aud anticipating the worst consequences, they have on 
several occasions remonstrated for reief, as well to = as as to the Ba- 
hama gevernment and legislature, without any beneficial resa!t. 

In doathesléns, your puthiners most humbly hope and pray, that your most 
gracious majesty would be pleased to take their grievous, oppressed, and im- 
poverished situation into your kind and serious consideration , and afford them 
uch reef as in your maternal wisdom shall seem most meet; and restore 
hem their former privileges, which have been sal recklessly, and to _ 
great injury, unfairly taken away ; and your majesty * most loyal and agriev 
subjects, and petitioners, as in daty bound, will ever pray, &o. &e. 

Signed by four hundred and twenty nine inhabitants. 


Trish Repeal and Abolition —It is not without some hesitation that we give 
place in our columns to-day to a speech made by Daniet O'Connets, at @ 
meeting of the Repeal Association, in Dublin, on the oceasion of receiving an 
iddress from the Anti-Slavery Society here. ‘The unwarrantable, and bitter 
invective with which it abounds, aod the distortion of facts which it contains, 
would under ordinary circumstances have prevented us adding to the cur- 
ency it bas already obtained—but the important consideration, that by se other 
neans could we so palpably expose the general malignity of this man's pur- 
poses, the utter disregard of truth which characterizes all his statements and 
he recklessness with which he parsues his objects, has induced veto depast 
from our general rule. We have already said that we fear nothing from his 
Repeal movements at home ; notwithstanding, it has been painful for us to 
see, Americans—some of character and standing—giving what coun'enance 
they might to his wicked project, be it real or assumned—se wicked in the one 
case as the other, only more unattainable in the one, bot m both, injanous in 
the very contemplation. Those who have been led away by he bold assertions 
of the evils resu'ting to Ireland from her legislative union with England, may 
pernaps doubt his veracity when they eee his exaggerations enn “ 
negro slavery here. The consequences of peaceful agitation, as it ls r 
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repeal, but slightly foreshadow the evils of peacefal agnation for aboissson ; 
and it seems to be now a setiled poin: that as far as O'Uonnell’s power goes, 
you cannot have the one without the other. You cannot gulp the eel, without 
ewallowing the rattle-snake. 

The Scottish Church. We stated in our last that the recent disraptions in this 
establishment was by no means so formidab!c as many persons supposed, and 
as many others desired « to be believed. Searcely « third of the minisers 
and others have deserted, many of whom will, in all probability, ere long, re- 
turn to the bosum of the mother church. The declaration, too, of Dr Cbal- 
mers against the voluntary system and in favour of an adnesion to the govern- 
ment, indicate that he and his followers sre not dangerous demagogues or 
meditate any design against the State as by law established. We give to day 
an excellent article from the London Spectator, 4 journal of the liberal School, 
but condscted by a gentleman of honour, and possessing great talent. ‘The 
opinions of the Spectator derive addisional force, from the fact of the editor 
being « Scotchman, 

The Victoria.—A second visit to this new London packet, has made 8% 
strong &n impression on us, that we fear we scarce did justice, in our notice 
lat ae to the surpassing magnificence and great extent of the various ar 
rangements made in her with a view to improve the accommodations fur pas- 
sengers, and enhance their fort while on board. The state rooms, the main 
dining cabin, and the ladies cabin, areon the main deck—ali spacious and airy. 
The first are placed :midships, which is a material advantage over the old plan— 
the walle and panels of the doors are of satin-woud, bordered by mahogany and 
the pilasters ace of bird's-eye maple. The large saloon cabin is beautiful. The 
sofas in it are covered with figured crimson velvet, and a rich Biusse.s carpet 
covers the floor ; but it is the ladies’ cabiv, in which the decorative artist has 
put forth all his powers. The walls are of satin-wood, highly polished, the 
edges of the panels and their cornices are of gold. The chairs are richly 
cushioned with blue satin damask, and the sofas to correspond. Jt has a centre 
table of marble, of a pure white, and the window looking out on the maindeck 
is of stained glass, presenting a fine view of Windsor Castle. The effect of 
the tout ensemble is most striking and brilliant and the illustrious Sovereign 
whose name the shp bares, could scarcely desire a more exquisitely beautiful 
boud wir. 

Nor should we pass over the great improvements made in the Victor for 
the convenience of steerage passengers. [he space between decks allotted to 
their use, is so high that the tallest man may walk there without stooping, and 
the accommodations provided for them in other reepects are equal to those pro 
vided for cabin passengers ten years ago, 

As a whole, we may safely add, that great as have been the improvement« 
made in ship-building of late years, a finer specimen of the art than the Victo- 
R14 presents, does not float on the ocean. 

We take much pleasure in referring to the following notice of 2 meeting of 
the presidents of the various Benevolent Socicties of this city, believing as we 
do, that these occasional opportunities for concerting measures to promote the 
meritorious objects of the institutions of whieh they are the head, will largely 
contribute to extend their sphere of usefulness and charity. 





THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

At the time the custom was established of a reciprocal interchange of hos- 
pitalities between the leading Benevolent Institutions of this city, we were of 
opinion that none could have been more appropriate, or more commendatory 
in ite character than that; and its continued observance, we are persuaded, 
has been attended with the most gratifying and beneficial results. 

It is fit that those who are bound by the sympathy of a common and a noble 
cavee, should at each succeeding anniversary be duly represented, and that 
the gentlemen who preside over these Societies should on all such interesting 
occasions be brought into harmonious contact, to rally around the standard of 
charity. So many advantages, indeed, have attended this charitable union, 
whieh has now for a long time subsisted between the presidents of these ex- 
cellent institutions—that we are rejoiced to learn, by recent conventional 
arrangements—it will hereafter be upheld and strengthened by the formation 
of a more intimate and social compact between these gentlemen They have 
made arrangements to hold periodical meetings for the purpose of promoting 
and cherishing social intercourse with each other, and of more frequently 
interchanging views and opinions of the means best to be adopted in further- 
ance of the great cause in which they are united, 

This social compact received its starting impulse at a meeting held at the 
City Hotel on Friday, the 19th instant, which was attended by the Presidents 
of the St. George's, the St. Andrew's, the St. Patrick's, the St. David's, the 
St. Nicholas, and the New England Societies. Severe indisposition prevented 
the attendance of the head of the German Society, who, however, has most 
cordially attached himself to the new Presidential Alliance. 

The meeting was organized by ca'ling Joseph Fowler, Esq., the President of 
the St. George's Society to the Chair, and appuinting David C. Colden, Esq., 
the Presitent of the St. David's Society, as Seretary. 

The Chairman disclaimed al! merit in originating the meeting, and declared 
it belonged to his brother President of St. Patrick, James Reyburn, Esq.—that 
gentleman, and St. David, with the cornivance of St. Nicholas baving most 
presumptuously stolen a march on his patron St George, despite his venerable 
attributes, and his ancient and exalted pedigree, 

Such an interfence with the prerogatives of that renowned champion was 
playfully commented upon by the modern St. George ; and these remarks 
quickly elicited some very eloquent and explanatory addresses from St Patrick 
and St. Devid—which were followed by capital speeches from Richard Irvin 
and Egbert Benson, Esqs, the Presidents’ of the St. Anirews, and of the St 
Ncholas Societies ; and who, in giving in thew adhesion to the new alliance 
spoke with fervour and eloquence of the benefits which would flow from this, 
new and laudable acheme to promote the cause of benevolence. 

The proprietors of the City Hotel served up, for this agrecable occasion, ar 
elegant and suitable repast, and among the few guests invited, we noticed the 
following Ex-Presidents :—Thomas Dixon, Evq., the guest of St. George , ! 
David Hadden, Esq , David S Kennedy, Esq , the guests of St. Andrew; Philip | 
Kene, Esq., the guest of St. David, and Richard Bell, of the British Norih 
American Bink, the guest of St. Patrick. 

Owing to tbe indisposition of Moses H. Grinnell, Esq , the President of the 
New England Society, his place was supplied by Simeon Draper, yr Esq. the | 
Ist Vice President, who, ou behalf of that Society entered fully into the spiri 
of the proceedings 

This w'roductory or inaugural meeting passed off, as was anticipated, most 
agreeably. “ The company and the viands acted upon each other’—* each | 
lent to exch a double charm,” and as the Presidential All ance has adjour ed 
until the first Tuesday in November, when we understand they will be better | 
prepared to multiply their guests. We shall wiih pleasure keep an attentive 
eye upon their movements, and a faithful record of ther future proceedings. 








The hotels at the Caledonia Springs in Canada, are opened for the season, 
and visitors are, as usual, flocking thither for health and recreation. Mr Par- 
ker, the proprietor, invited the Governor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, to pay this de- 
lightf il spot a visit, which bis Excellency has promised todo. A lively little 
newspaper is published there calied “ Life at the Springs.” These waters are 
highly useful in many diseases. 

The “ Plummy” is a man who has made his p/um or one hundred thousand 
pounds. The ** Plummy”™ in cockney phraseology constitutes a genus, of which 
the one described in our paper of to-day is a vanety 


We ore indebted to the New Werld for “ Froimeast's Chronicies,” the 
value of which for historical reference has long been the theme of commen- 
dation. To those who are acquainted with the character of the Chronicles, 
is ouly necessary to say that they are published ; when bound they will form 
one of the most valuable books for the library. 


fhe Drama, 

Park Theatre..—Each night of the performances this week, has been devot 
ed to the benefit of some member of the establishment. On Monday the come. 
dy of the “ Clandestine Marriage,” written by Garrick and the e'der Coleman, 
was performed for the benefit of Mr. Blake, the treasurer. This comedy is 
entitled to a continuance of public favour, being capable of good dramatic ef- 
fect—one of the prominent characters, Lord Ogelby, was ably sustained by Mr. 
Placide, who always affords the utmos: satisfation in whatever he attempts.— 
His powers of versatility are as admirable as his success is beyond doubt ;—at 
one time we find him taking part in an opera, at another enacting the servant 
boy, country clown, &c., and yet affording equal pleasure in all. Again 
we find him representing the arduous characters in tragedy and me)o-drama— 
in one of which he bas lately acquired much credit—night after night attract- 
ing numerous and discriminating audiences, and keeping them speil-bound, as 
it were, by the delightful nature of his acting. We need scarcely mention that 
such was the effec: of his representation of ** Grandfather Whitehead.” Of the 
other characicrs in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage,” Mr. Barry by his tone of high 
breeding and chaste style of acting, was more than usually happy as Sir John 
Melville Fanny was represented by Mrs. Hunt. Mrs. Knight and Mr 
Shaw deserve mention for the creditable performance of their respective char- 
acters. 

On Tuesday Mr. Shaw took his benefit, and appeared as Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger, in the comedy of the * Rivals,” and as Silver Jack in the drama of the 
* Rent Day.” Mr. Fisher who had not appealed to the generosity of the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, announced his benefit for Wednesday evening. This gen 
tleman who is quite a favorite, and whose place could not be well supplied, had 
one of the largest audiences that have lately assembled at this theatre. Mr. 
Fisher took the part of Dr, Pangloss, in the comedy of the ‘‘ Heir at Law,” in 
which character he has appeared to advantage on many previous occasions.— 
The dignity which the Doctor generally assumes, but which he as readily lays 
aside ov different occasions, is quite amusing. Mr, Placide as Zekiel Home- 
spun, occasioned much merriment, especially by his joy ou drawing a prize in 
the lottery. Mr. Barry performed Sieadfast in a manner that evinced a proper 
conception of the character: in this respect this gentleman is always successful 
Mrs. Vernon gave much satisfaction as Lady Duberly,” the airs and pretentions 
of the would-be fine lady were extremely well put on, and afforded much 
amusement. ‘The play went off remarkably weil, and on the fall of the curtain 
a unanimous call was made for the beneficiary, who came forward and in a short 
but pertinent address, acknowledged the favour intended him. 

Bowery Theatre —The Pantomime of the * Black Raven of the Tombs” has 
had a successful run of nearly two weeks, in which piece Miss Walters appear. 
ed to much advantage as Marie. Mrs. W. Sefton, formerly known as Miss 
Waring, has been engaged. This lady and Mr. J. R. Scott, have been per 
forming in some of the principal tragedies. 











Mr. Peter Cook will in future act as agent for thie paper at Restigouche, in 
the province of New Brunswick. 





NEW FANCY STORE. 
ALCONER HASSALL & CO. 377 Broadway, would most respectfully acquaint the 
ladies of New York and vicin-ty, that they have opened a very rich assortment of 
Embroidenes, Laces, and Fancy Goods. 
Rich Biack Lace Carcinats, trimmed with Lace and Fringe. 
Black and Coloured Silk Long Shawls, very handsome. 
Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very rich. 
Rich Embroidered Capes and Handkerchiefs. 
Collars trimmed and uw: trimined 
A very handsome assortment of Muslins and Prints. 
- Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. 


July Ist.—3t 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
NHE PAVILLION HOTEL, which sometime since was destroyed by fire, having 
been rebuilt and suitably furnished is now ready for the reception of travellers 
who may visi the Falls. The rides around the country. the whir!pool, the burning 
spring, the battle ground on Lundy's Lave, &c., render a trip to this delightful spot one 
of the most agreeabie and interesting recreations tinaginable. The agitations of the 
mosphere from the effects of the great Cataract keeps the air cool 1 the warmest 
days—and no small inducement is held out by the absence of «gues and musquitoes 
The present proprietor will spare no pains to render the Pavillion a truly desirable 
residence, the superiority of which situation 1s apt 6 admitted. In consideration 
‘f the times seven dollars “9 week only will be charged,—the rail-cars from Queens 
" and comer stop at the house in passing — private parlours can be had if desired 
July ist.— 2. 








PRIVATE BOARD.—A family from the South or from any of the British Colonies about to 
pass a few months inthe city of New York, could be comfortably accommodated with a 
handsome suite of rooms in a stretly private family where a good table wil be kept. Terms 
vill be moderate 
Apply at the otfice of the Albion or No 390 Fourth street. July 1—6t. 





Aarts ake MACASSAR OIL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation for the Hau 
that elheits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
snd bestows a Diilliant gloss with alendercy to curl, aud isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms, 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosedin anew envelope from stee 
» which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar 011,"’ surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the labe! the words Rowland’s Macassar 
(ntare engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. 

Row land’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid.the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples. freckles and other cutaneons disor 
ders, 1tis highly recommended to gentlemer to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin softand white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is withouta rival as a dentrifice. by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth. strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached toevery bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents fo: 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New Vork 

Feb. 5-ty-e ow 


TT’RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANU FAULORA, No. ie soruee 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele 
ant ond useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur 
ushed, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
effective ornaments that can possibly be introduced 
These shades have now been in general use in «ll climates for more than five years, so that 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public Opinion is decidedly 
» their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand for 
hem. 
The ec lection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the real 
Tr oepsrent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash wel! anc 
asily, and to last with proper usage atleast ten years. Their prices, with mountings comjiete 
ary from $7 per pair upwards 
It is necessary to remark tha tall shades made at thie establishment have the subscriber's 
ume attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Sornce street N.Y. 
N. B.—A hers] discount is made where a quantity ix taken 





Mew tour 





PIANO- FORTE AND SINGING. 
THe MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention t 
giving mestruction ia Piano porte and Sinaine; and that they may secure a more nom 
diate aod larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very modera: 
charges, 





PIANO-FPORTE. 
At the pupils residence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses C’s. residence ten dollars 
SINGING IN THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 
Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of twelve oa the Hulah 
sy<em five dollars Residence No. 1 Warren street, corner of Broadway. 
“May S—1f, 





INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS 
HE Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
chase them. Thew locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation i+ such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontaric 
und Ene, and the far West 
The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workinen on the most efficient modern plans 
With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent inprove 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the reduc 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a goo 
investment. 
Por further parvculars, description, terms, &c. application (pot paid ) may be mace 
tothe Eduor of the Albion, or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, (s 
nada West April 1—tf 


es 





O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS—An English Lady gives lessons in Music 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 

with Drawing an! French She has at present some hours disengaged, and wil! be 

happy to give private lessons ; or would not object te an engagement as morning or 


dress—M.J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. 





oz governess. 
A May 6—3 ms. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. 


T ghipco!sbis Line willhereafter leave New arts Bavreon the 


ea Sora” asfollows : 
cade Prom Havre 
Socih.maetee 4 Feb.J and Oct., 
tat March, Juiyand Nov. Oueida,(uew) J. ink, master, "16th april Aug. see ne 
pa a lontadehendchtens Funk, master, 16th sy 'sent. and Jen. 
accommodation 8 aren , “= 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Pepeneie eine bere- 
witl every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods in ed f. 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthanthe expen. 
to 
New York. 


ese actually incurred on them. freightor 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, 

RONNAFFE & Co.. Agents. Havre. 

FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


OR SALE—Two miles from the Fatis of Niagara. a beautiful PaRM, in perfect order 
sisting Of 100 acres of land, of which 64 are under cultivation. There is an excellent — 
with every convenience suitable fora gentleman's family ; a large garden and orchard, a farm 
cottage, good stabling, barn and out buildings, al! in thorough repair. , 
The purchaser may have the farming ulenstls and stock at a 


valuation. 
For fucther particulars apply to J. R. NASH, Esq., Drammondvilie, Niagara Falls, Upper 
A limo* 





Canada. 


OTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA PALLS.—The beautiful residence calle 
C Hil Couage, being vacant in consequence of the removal of the ee 
let at a truly low rent to a re le tenant. There is a good garden, coach ho 
sdapers house, tad an excelent well of water on the premises = cheapness of 
iving, with its proximity to the Falis and the Post office. at Drummondville. render 
a truly desirable resideuce, where ali the comforts of life may be had for an income 7 
£200 a yea. Good society without extravagant habits will be found oon 
with the most healthy spot on the co:tinent. fis extraordinary to find two villa 
so goes, tn ey ey "Y yy lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate Avply 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenrid ond ‘Posi 
fice, eee West,—if by letter, post paid. esau wenequned 
a jel; 


AOUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, calied the Hermitage, in the town of Wil 
C county Of Jefferson State of New York, containing about 550 ners, of whieh A onal 
are under good improvement and the rest be ‘utifully timbered, containing a le Sugar Bush 
There is a Ecod and peadepene pene Mension-heuse with a handsome Green with all 
requisite and convenient out-buildings, the whole surrounded with good vegetable M 
pleasure grounds. The house is beavtifully situated a few rods fle the Black Wee wae 
there crossed by bridge ona road leading to the Post-road and Post Office, [at the village of the 
Great Bend) 12 miles from Watertown, the County Town ; 5 from the flourishing vi of 
Carthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. The property is bounded for a 
great distance on the Black River, and opposite the Mansion extends across the river, so as to 
command most exiensive and valuable Water Falls, offering thus in ite varied and well ba. 
lanced advantages an agreeable retirement: for the gen leman of property, a valuable farm for 
the agriculturist or a spot well adapted to the building of a village and the industry of the mil- 
ler and the manufacturer. {[t will be sold very cheap. Apply at Carthage to P.’S. Stewart, 


Esq., or in New York to 
THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq., corner of Wall and New streets. 





Drummondville. 





June 10—4t. 


ICHARD DAW otherwise DAWES, formerly of Saint Helens in the Isle of Wight 
Great Britain, who was born about the year 1736, and is supposed to have become an 
American Citizen about the yenr 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs, Beavan and 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, Great Britain, without delay, as he will hear something 
grea\ly to his advastage. Fle is supposed to have entered the American Navy. 
Aupliontion wey likewise be made to Messrs. George and Jobn Lauiie, New York. 
one =e . 





0 AMATEURS IN DOGS.—Those scarce and very valuable Spani 

King Uharles and Blenheim breed, can be had at aut times of semanas iso 
Italian greyhounds, poodles, Newfoundland dogs, setters, pointers, Seotch terriers 
&c. &c Gentlemen and ladies desiring any of the above description of choice dogs, 
cannot obtain them on better terms than by applying to Wm. Moore, No. 53 Ferry 
street, corner of Pearl. a jel7 3m 


HE USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 
aided by a new ane elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 
to Mr. G. Vale, Nautical Academy, 94 Roseteit street, New York. Ladies and others 
engeced in teaching and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 
ee, Vale’s Globe and Transparent Celestial Sphere (in one instrument.) 
une 2d—pd Tt 





ALLS OF NIAGARA.—DESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The owner of the 

Property opposite the Clifton Hotel, known as “ CLirton Lover,” having removed 

to the Home District,offers for sale his COTTAGE, (built in the English style,) together 
with four and twenty acres of up-land and beautiful meadow. 

The Cottage is of an tregular form, with Verandahs, being 60 feet in front by 72 in 
rear—and consists of eight roows, a large Kitchen, Summer Kitchen, and an excellent 
Cellar—a Stable, Coach-house, and lce-house are among the out-offices. 

The up land upon which the cottage stands is seventy feet above the meadow, and 
above the “ Table Rock.” and commands an unrivalled view of the great Horse-Shoe 
and American Falls—Table Rock—the Rapids—Goat Island— Fort Schiosser—Navy 
Island—Grand Island—and the entrance of the Chippewa river. This upland is 
separated from the meadow by a sloping bank. covered with a grove of ornamental 
forest trees. On the side of the bank a Spring of the purest water flows from a fissure 
in the rock and supplies the Clitton House Hotel, winte: and summer, with a running 
fountain—it would also supply extensive fish ponds. A good garden, with youn 
bearing !rees, such as Apricot, Peach, Plumb, Pear, Apple, &c., is beautifully situa! 
in the vicinity of the cottage. 

The Queenstown rail-cars stop two hundred yards from the property, which by rail- 
road and steamboat is distant from Toronto, - : - hours. 

By Railroad from Buffalo, - - - - 1 1-2 hours. 
By Railroad from Albany, - - - - 24 hours. 
we whole twenty four acres may be advantageously divided into small lots for 
las 

Tothe gentleman of leisure and moderate income the place offers peculiar advan- 
tages. The produce of the land, the rent of house and water, will remunerate him 
for the interest of his outiay—whilst the property wili rapidly increase in vatue. The 
necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, and the neighbourhvod for miles round 
is proverbial for its health as well as for its beauty. 

One-filth of the purchase money, viz. £800 or $3,200, will be required down at the 
time of sale—the remainder can rernain on mortgage for aterm of years at 6 per cent 
per annum. The property might be divided between four families to great advantage. 


Apply by letter, post-paid, to 
Dr. BARTLETT, Albion Office, New York, or 
OGDEN CREIGHTON, Esq., Toronto, Canada West. 
Apr 8 3m 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 


Toronto, 1843. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 


COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 
Will saul from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston 


Rly PERI cnc cc cnccdncesqcedidaatnetecevetoan 19th May 16th June 
Columbia, Miller....... 4th June Is! July 
Caledonia, Lott......... « 1th “* léth * 
Hibernia, ‘udkins 4th July Ist August 





The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply suppiied with Francis’ Patent Life Bouts. Passage 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 








ie EN.—This delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over all 
others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facitity with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street fernes, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. N- pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the naturel beauties of the place. As an additional aitraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
26] Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 





an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
THE NEW LIN® NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
To Sail from Nw York onthe 16th, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month; 
Ships. _ | Captains. jons/Days of sailing fm N.Y Days from Liverpool 
New Ship GreatWes-| woouhouse|1200|May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. relJuly 5, Nov 5, March 5 








tern ! 
Ship Rochester [Britton | e50lJun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16\Ang 5, Dec 5, April 5 
N.S. Hottinguer //lursiey }105t! tuly 16, Nov. 16, Mch 16\Sep. 5. Jan. 5. May 5 


N. 8. Liverpool jEldridge |1150} Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 16j/Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Class Ships. all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can condace to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are signed therefor. 

pt or e ly to 
sy enact se A WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 


87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or te 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS. & Co., 
Liverpool. 





Apr. 22.—! yr. 








| 
RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors. hav- 
ing availed the mselves of the experience of the past year, and conformed to 
suegestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to pos to them, and the 
| pubhe in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved priucipie, and the best boys’ swumming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having cstablished a constant and thorough 
| succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 
The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 
Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
and strangers is respecttully roli-ited. jun? 3m 











R. JAMES SYME his removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one door east of 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 
May 27.—2m. 




















pe ie ie ok 





